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DINO BUZZATI 


lives on the top floor of a building in 
the so-called Chinese quarter of Milan, 
He writes stretched out on a couch, by 
hand, never uses a_ typewriter. He 
began writing in 1933 and achieved 
world recognition with Il deserto dei 
Tartari (1940), a much-translated novel 
that placed him in the ranks of such 
writers as Kafka, Gogol, Hamsun. 

This story appears here for the first 
time in English (Dino Buzzati, from the 
volume “Sessanta Racconti” (C) Arnoldo 
Mondadori Editore—1958—). We are 
grateful to the author, his publishers, 
and their New York representative, 
Natalia Danesi Murray for permission to 
translate “Il cane che ha visto Dio”. 


THE DOG WHO SAW GOD 


OUT of pure spite Spirito, the rich old baker of Tis, left his 
property to his nephew, Defendente Sapori. On one condition : 
that he distribute one hundred pounds of fresh bread to the 
poor, in a public place, every morning for five years. The 
thought of his fat nephew, among the worst disbelievers and 
blasphemers in a town of excommunicates, devoting himself in 
front of all the people to a so-called good deed must have given 
Uncle Spirito a lot of private chuckles even before he died. 

Defendente had worked in the bakery ever since he was a 
boy.- He was Spirito’s sole heir and had never doubted that 
the inheritance would come to him almost by right. The con- 
dition exasperated him. But what could he do? Throw away 
all that blessed fortune, oven included? He cursed and gave 
in. For a public place he pieked the least exposed : the entrance 
to the little courtyard behind the shop. And here he could be 
seen every morning weighing the bread (as stipulated in the 
will), heaping it into a large basket and then handing it out to 
a hungry crowd of paupers, swearing all the while and making 
impious jokes at his dead uncle’s expense. One hundred pounds 
a day! It struck him as stupid, downright immoral. 

The executor of the will, Lawyer Stiffolo, seldom came early 
enough to enjoy the spectacle. Besides, his presence was super- 
fluous. No one could have supervised the faithful execution of 
the agreement better than the beggars themselves. Even so, 
Defendente managed to find a loophole. The big basket into 
which all the loaves were piled was pushed up against a wall. 
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Secretly, Sapori cut a sort of slot into the wicker which didn’t 
show when it was closed. He’d start the distribution himself 
and then usually go off and leave his wife and a helper to finish 
the job, saying that he was needed at the oven or in the shop. 
Actually, he ran down to the cellar, climbed on a chair, noise- 
lessly opened the grating of a small window at ground level 
where the basket stood, opened the wicker slot and dropped out 
as many loaves as he could. The bread went down rapidly. 
The beggars, how could they know? The loaves were passed 
around with such speed, the basket had to empty fast. 

The first few days Defendente’s friends got up earlier to 
go and watch him officiate. The small group at the courtyard 
gate observed him mockingly. ‘‘May God reward you!’’ they 
commented. ‘‘So you’re preparing a berth for yourself in 
Paradise, eh? Look at him, our philanthropist !’’ 

‘‘For the old bastard’s soul!’’ he replied, throwing the 
loaves into the crowd of beggars who caught them in mid-air. 
And he grinned at his cagey scheme, cheating those wretches 
and his dead uncle all at once. 


II 


That same summer the old hermit Silvestro, knowing that 
God was scarce in that town, came to stay in the neighbourhood. 
About ten miles from Tis on a lonely hill stood the ruins of an 
ancient chapel :stones, mostly. Here Silvestro settled in. He 
found water in a nearby well, slept in a corner roofed by the 
fragments of a vault, ate herbs and roots; and by day he often 
climbed to kneel on the top of a big rock to contemplate God. 

From up there he could see the houses of Tis and the huts 
of some of the closer villages: Fossa, Andron, Limena. But no 
one ever came to see him. His fervent prayers for the souls of 
those sinners rose fruitlessly to heaven. Still, Silvestro went 
on worshiping the Creator, fasting, talking to the birds when 
he was sad. Nobody came. One evening he noticed two small 
boys spying on him from a distance. He called hello. They 
ran away. 
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But at night the peasants began noticing strange lights 
near the abandoned chapel. It looked like a brush fire, except 
that it gleamed white and throbbed gently. Out of curiosity 
Frigimelica, from the brick kiln, went one evening to see what 
was going on. But halfway there, his motorcycle broke down. 
Somehow he didn’t dare walk the rest of the way. When he 
got back he said that a halo of light emanated from the hermit’s 
hill; and it wasn’t a fire, or a lamp either. The peasants simply 
concluded that this was the light of God. 

Some nights the glow could be seen as far as Tis. But 
the coming of the hermit, his strange ways, and later his nightly 
lights, sank into the inveterate indifference these people had 
for all things even remotely related to religion. If the subject 
came up they talked of it as of something ordinary, without 
bothering to explain. Saying ‘‘The hermit has his fires going”’ 
got to be as common as ‘‘It’s raining tonight’’, or ‘‘It’s windy.” 

Silvestro’s unbroken loneliness proved how real their in- 
difference was. A pilgrimage to him would have seemed utterly 
ridiculous. 


IV 


One morning Defendente Sapori was handing out the loaves 
when a dog wandered into the yard. A stray dog apparently, 
rather large, with a shaggy coat and a mild expression. Slipping 
in between the waiting beggars he reached the basket, snatched 
a loaf and calmly walked away. Not like a thief. More like 
someone come to claim his due. 

‘‘Hey there Fido, get away you big ugly beast!’’ yelled 
Defendente, trying a random dog name, going after him. ‘‘Too 
many bums already. Dogs, that’s all we need now!’’ But the 
animal was gone. 

The next day the same thing, the same dog, the same 
maneuver. This time the baker chased the animal out into the 
street, throwing stones which didn’t hit him. 

Punctually every morning the theft repeats itself. What 
a shrewd dog, picking the right moment; so right, he never 
even has to hurry. Nothing you throw ever hits him. Every 
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time, a vulgar chorus of laughter rises from the crowd of beg- 
gars, and the baker rages. Defendente is beside himself. The 
next day he hides behind the post at the courtyard gate, with 
a stick. What’s the point? The dog comes and goes with 
impunity. The beggars enjoy the spoof too much to betray him. 

‘Got it again today!’’ says one of those standing around 
in the street. ‘‘Where? Where?’’ asks Defendente, springing 
from his hiding place. ‘‘Look at him go!’’ laughs the bum, 
delighted with the baker’s fury. 

_ Actually the dog wasn’t running: with the bread between 
his teeth he was ambling off with the comfortable gait of some- 
one whose conscience is easy. 

Look the other way? No. It’s not Defendente’s kind of 
joke. Since he can’t catch the dog in the yard, he’ll chase him 
in the streets first chance he gets. Perhaps the dog isn’t a stray 
at all; perhaps he has a home somewhere, a master to pay 
damages. At any rate it can’t go on like this. Sapori has been 
late getting down to the cellar these last few days because of 
that stupid mutt; retrieving much less bread. Money going 
down the drain. 

Trying to get even by putting a poisoned loaf at the court- 
yard gate didn’t work either. The dog sniffed it and went 
right up to the basket. That’s what witnesses reported later. 


Vv 


To settle things once and for all, Defendente Sapori stood 
watch in a doorway across the street, with his bicycle and shot- 
gun: the bicycle to chase the dog, the gun to kill him if he had 
no master. It hurt him to think that this morning the whole 
basket would go to those mangy beggars. 

Where did the dog come from? How did he get here? A 
mystery. The baker couldn’t figure it out, as hard as he tried. 
He saw the dog trot out, calmly, a loaf between his teeth. An 
explosion of laughter from the courtyard. Defendente waited 
for the animal to get away a bit so he wouldn’t be suspicious. 
Then he jumped on his bike and pedaled after him. 

First the baker thought the dog would socn stop and eat 
the bread, but he didn’t. Then the baker thought he’d slip into 
some doorway. But no. The bread between his teeth, the mutt 
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loped along the walls at an even gait, never once stopping to 
sniff or pee or look around as dogs do. Where would he stop? 
Sapori looked up at the grey sky. It was soon going to rain. 

They passed the little square of Sant’ Agnese. The school. 
The station. The public bath. They reached the outskirts of 
the town, went past the sports field. They were in open coun- 
try. All this time the dog had not looked back once. Perhaps 
he didn’ know he was being followed. 

Better give up hope that the dog had a master to answer 
for him. He was a stray all right, one of those creatures that 
rob barns, kill chickens, nip at the calves, scare old women, 
and end up in town spreading filthy diseases. 

Maybe the only thing was to shoot him. But to shoot, he 
would have to stop, get off his bike, unshoulder his gun. Enough 
time for the animal to get out of range, without even stepping 
up his pace. Sapori kept after the dog. 


VI 


On and on to the edge of the woods. The dog trots along a 
sideroad and then turns off into another, still narrower, but 
smooth and pleasant. 

How far have they come already? Five or six miles maybe. 
And why doesn’t the dog stop to eat? What is he waiting for? 
Could he be taking the bread to someone? The road keeps 
getting steeper. The dog suddenly turns off into a path where 
the bicycle can’t follow. Fortunately the animal also slows 
down a bit, it’s so steep. Defendente jumps off his bike and 
follows on foot. But the dog leaves him farther and farther 
behind. 

In exasperation he is about to try a shot when he sees a 
great rock at the top of a bare slope, and on the rock a kneeling 
man. And then he remembers the hermit, the lights at night, all 
those silly tales. The dog trots calmly across the sparse grass. 

Defendente stops about fifty yards away, gun raised. He 
sees the hermit interrupt his prayers, climb down from the ruck 
with amazing agility. The dog wags his tail and places the 
bread at his feet. The hermit picks up the loaf, breaks off a 
small piece, puts it in a bag slung over his shoulder. Smiling, 
he gives the rest back to the dog. 
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The hermit, small and wiry, wears a kind of smock. He 
has a pleasant face, not without a certain childlike shrewdness. 
The baker approaches now, determined to assert his rights. 

‘*Welcome brother,’’ anticipates Silvestro, seeing him come 
closer. ‘‘What brings you here? Hunting maybe?”’ 

‘“To tell the truth,’’ answers Sapori gruffly, ‘‘I was hunt- 
ing a ... a certain beast that each day ... ”’ 

‘*So it’s you!’ the old man breaks in. ‘‘It’s to you I owe 
this good bread every day. A loaf fit for a king ... a luxury 
I didn’t think I deserved ... ”’ 

‘‘Good? I should say so. Fresh from the oven ... I know 
my trade, my dear man. But my bread isn’t baked to be 
stolen !’’ 

Silvestro hangs his head, gazing at the grass: ‘‘I under- 
stand,’’ he says with a kind of sadness. ‘‘You’re right to com- 
plain, but I didn’t know ... I mean, Galeone won’t go back to 
town ... I’ll keep him here with me... Even a dog shouldn’t 
have a bad conscience ... He won’t come again, I promise.’’ 

*‘Oh well,’’ says the baker somewhat pacified, ‘‘if that’s 
how it is, the dog may as well come too. There’s that damn 
clause in the will, and I’m obliged to throw a hundred pounds 
of bread away a day ... to the beggars, those good-for-nothings. 
So, if one loaf ends up here ... what difference does it make?’’ 

“God will reward you, brother ... Will or no will, it’s 
an act of charity.’’ 

“*T’d gladly do without.’’ 

“‘T know why you speak like this ... There is in you men 
a kind of shame ... You like to pretend you’re wicked, worse 
than you are; that’s the way it goes.’’ 

The coarse words Defendente meant to say won’t come out. 
Maybe he’s embarrassed, maybe disappointed, but he can’t get 
mad. The thought of being the first and only one in the whole 
region to have met the hermit pleases him. Yes, he thinks, so 
that’s what a hermit is like. You can’t get much out of him. 
But who can foresee the future? If he should become Silves- 
tro’s secret friend, who knows, it might turn to his advantage 
some day. Just imagine if the old man performs a miracle: 
everybody makes a big fuss over him, monseigneurs and pre- 
lates come from the big city, ceremonies are held, processions, 

celebrations. And Defendente Sapori, the new Saint’s favorite, 
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the envy of the whole countryside, might, for instance, be made 
mayor? 

Silvestro: ‘‘What a fine gun that is,’’ and he takes it, not 
without a certain grace. At that moment, Defendente doesn’t 
know why, a shot echoes through the valley. But the gun 
doesn’t drop out of the hermit’s hand. 

**Aren’t you afraid,’’ he says, ‘‘to go around with a loaded 
gun ?”’ 

The baker looks at him suspiciously : ‘‘I’m not a little boy 
any more.’’ 

‘*And is it true,’’ says Silvestro, running on, handing back 
the gun, “isi jt true that it’s not impossible to find a seat in 
church on Sundays? I’ve heard that it’s not exactly crowded.”’ 

‘It’s as empty as the palm of my hand,”’’ explains the baker 
with visible satisfaction. Then he corrects himself : ‘‘Only a few 
of us old regulars.”’ 

‘‘And at mass, how many usually? You, and how many 
others?’’ 


“*I’d say about thirty on a good Sunday, up to fifty on 


‘* And, tell me, do they swear a lot in Tis?”’ 

‘Christ, I’ll say they do. They don’t need an invitation.” 

The hermit looks at him and shakes his head: ‘They 
don’t believe much in God then, do they?” 

**Not much,’’ repeats Defendente, sneering to himself. ‘“‘A 
bunch of heretics. That’s what they are... ”’ 

‘‘And your children? You’re sending them to church, 
huh?”’ 

‘‘Christ, and do I send them! Baptism, confirmation, first 
and second communion!’’ 

‘Really? The second too?’’ 

*‘Of course. The second too. My youngest boy even... ”’ 
but here he stops, vaguely wondering if he hasn’t said some- 
thing stupid. 

‘*You’re an excellent father then,’’ says the hermit gravely. 
(But why he is he smiling like this?) ‘‘Come and visit me 
again, brother. And now go with God.’’ He makes a slight 
gesture as if to bless him. 
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Defendente is caught short. Before he knows it, he bows 
his head and crosses himself. Luckily there’s no one there to 
see, except the dog. 


VII 


The secret alliance with the hermit was a fine thing, but 
only as long as the baker dreams of being made mayor. Actu- 
ally he had a lot to watch out for. Giving bread to the poor 
had already discredited him, through no fault of his own. If 
they had seen him cross himself! Thank heaven no one seemed 
to have noticed his outing, not even the helper. Could he be 
sure though? And what was he to do about the dog? He 
couldn’t refuse him his daily loaf now. But he couldn’t give 
it to him either, not under the eyes of the beggars who’d spread 
tales about it. 

That’s why, the next day before sunrise, Defendente stood 
watch outside his house on the street that went up to the hills. 
When Galeone appeared, he whistled to him. The dog re- 
vognized him and came up. The baker showed him the loaf he 
was holding and led him to a wood bin next to the oven. He 
placed the bread under a bench to show the animal where to 
find his food in the future. 

And indeed, the next day Galeone came to pick up the bread 
from under the bench. Defendente didn’t even see him; neither 
did the beggars. 

Each day before sunrise, the baker put the loaf in the bin. 
Now that autumn was coming and the days grew shorter, the 
hermit’s dog blended easily with the early morning shadows. 
Defendente Sapori could breathe easily and dedicate himself to 
retrieving the bread meant for the poor through the secret slot 
in the basket. 


Vill 


The weeks passed, and the months. Winter arrived, with 
frost flowers on the window panes, chimneys smoking all day, 
people muffled up, at dawn a few stiff sparrows at the foot 
of the hedge, and a light coat of snow on the hills. 

One icy starry night, looking north, toward the old aban- 
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doned chapel, somebody noticed big white lights the like of 
which had never been seen before. This created a stir in Tis. 
People jumping out of bed. Shutters opening. Calls from 
house to house. Commotion in the streets. But when they real- 
ized that it was just Silvestro’s usual fireworks, nothing but the 
light of God come to salute the hermit, men and women banged 
their windows shut and slipped back under the warm covers, 
a little disappointed, and cursing the false alarm. 

The next day the news seeped through the town—no one 
knew from where: during the night old Silvestro had frozen 
to death. 


Ix 


Since burial was required by law, the gravedigger, two 
laborers and a mason went to bury the hermit, accompanied 
by Don Tabia, the priest who had preferred to ignore the her- 
mit’s presence within his parish. They put a coffin on a donkey 
cart. 

The five men found Silvestro stretched out on the snow, 
with arms crossed and eyelids shut, exactly like a saint; and 
beside him sat Galeone the dog, and wept. 

They lifted the body into the coffin and, after prayers, 
buried him right there, beneath the last standing vault of the 
chapel. On the mound, a wooden cross. Then Don Tabia and 
the others came back, leaving the dog crouching on the grave. 
No one in town asked them any questions. 

The dog did not appear again. The next morning when 
Defendente went to put the usual loaf under the bench, he 
found yesterday’s still there. And the following day it was 
still there, a little staler, and the ants had already begun digging 
galleries and tunnels. The days passed. Even Sapori stopped 
thinking about it. 


x 


Two weeks later Sapori was playing cards with Foreman 
Lucioni and Squire Bernardis in the Caffé del Cigno when a 
young man who was looking out at the street suddenly said: 
**Look, there’s the dog!”’ 
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Defendente jumped up and looked. An ugly, emaciated 
dog was coming up the street, reeling from side to side. Starved. 
The hermit’s dog, Sapori remembered, was bigger and stronger. 
But who knows how an animal might look after two weeks of 
fasting. The baker thought he recognized him. After mourn- 
ing a long while on the grave, the animal had perhaps given in 
to hunger and abandoned his master to come down to the town 
for food. ‘ 

‘*He’s on his last legs,’’ sneered Defendente to show his 
indifference. 

‘‘T wish it weren’t that one,’’ said Lucioni with an ambigu- 
ous smile, picking up the cards. 

‘*Which one?”’ 

‘I wish,’’ said Lucioni, ‘‘I wish it weren’t the hermit’s 
dog.’’ 

Squire Bernardis who was a little slow became strangely 
animated : 

“But, I’ve already seen that beast around,’’ he'said. ‘‘In 
this very neighbourhood. It wouldn’t be yours by any chance, 
Defendente, would it?’’ 

‘*Mine? How could it be mine?”’’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t want to make a mistake,’’ Bernardis insisted, 
‘*but it seems to me I’ve seen him near your bakery.’’ 

Sapori felt ill at ease. ‘‘Naa,’’ he said, ‘‘there are so many 
dogs around. Maybe so. I certainly don’t remember.”’ 

Lucioni nodded: gravely, as if talking to himself: ‘‘Sure. 
Sure. It must be the hermit’s dog. 

‘*It figures, you see. The thinness. It figures. He stayed 
on the grave several days, as dogs always do ... Then he felt 
a little appetite ... and here he is... ”’ 

The baker said nothing. The animal looked around and 
for a second fixed his glance on the three men sitting behind 
the café window. The baker blew his nose. 

“I’m sure,”’ said Squire Bernardis, ‘‘I could swear I’ve 
seen him somewhere. More than once, and not far from your 
place,’’ and he looked at Sapori. 

“‘Bven so, even so,” said the baker. “I really don’t re- 
member.’’ 

Lucioni smiled slyly. ‘‘I wouldn’t keep a dog like that for 
all the money in the world.”’ 
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‘*Has he got rabies!’’ asked Squire Bernardis, frightened. 
“Do you mean he’s got rabies?”’ 

‘*Naa ... not rabies. But I wouldn’t trust a dog like that 
... & dog who’s seen God!”’ 

‘‘What do you mean: seen God?’’ 

‘*Well, wasn’t he the hermit’s dog? Wasn’t he there when 
all those lights appeared? I think everyone knows what those 
lights were about. And wasn’t the dog with him? Do you 
think he didn’t see? Do you think he slept through such a 
show?’’ and he laughed with relish. 

‘‘Rubbish,’”’ said the Squire. ‘‘Who knows what those 
lights were! Why God’s? Even last night there were some...’’ 

‘‘Last night? You’re sure?’’ asked Defendente, vaguely 
hopeful. 

‘‘With my own eyes I saw them. Not so strong, but nice 
and bright.”’ 

‘*You’re sure? Last night?’’ 

‘*‘Last night. Last night. Same as before. What in God’s 
name do you think happened last night?’’ 

Lucioni looked slyer than ever. ‘‘And who’s to say, who’s 
to say, that last night’s lights weren’t for him.’’ 

*‘Por whom ?’’ 

‘*For the dog, who else? So this time, instead of God in 
person, it was the hermit who came down from Paradise. He 
saw him there motionless on his grave and said to himself: look 
at him, my poor dog... And so he came down to tell him not 
to worry anymore, that he had wept enough, that he should 
run along and get himself a steak.’’ 

“But he’s a dog from around here,’’ insisted Squire Ber- 
nardis. ‘‘I swear I’ve seen him around the bakery.’’ 


xI 


Defendente went home all confused. What a nasty busi- 
ness. The more he tried to reason against it, the more he con- 
vineed himself that it had to be the hermit’s dog. Nothing to 
worry about, really. But should he go on giving him a loaf 
every day? He thought: if I cut off his supply, he’ll come 
back and steal in the courtyard and then what am I to do? 
Keep him out? A dog, like it or not, who’s seen God? And 
what do I know of such mysteries? 
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It’s not that simple. First of all: had the hermit’s spirit 
really appeared to Galeone the night before? And what could 
he have said to him? Had he bewitched him in some way? 
Perhaps now the dog understood the language of men and, who 
knows, might even talk some day. You can expect anything 
when God is mixed up in it. All the strange stories you hear. 
And Defendente has made himself ridiculous enough. If peo- 
ple knew what he was worrying about now. 

Before going home Sapori went to look at the wood bin. 
The loaf he had put there two weeks ago had disappeared. So 
the dog had come and carried it off, ants and all? 


XII 


But the next day the dog didn’t come back for his bread. 
Nor the morning after, that’s what Defendente had hoped. With 
Silvestro’s death all chance of profiting from their friendship 
was gone. As for the dog, better keep away. And yet, when 
the baker saw the lonely loaf of bread under the bench in the 
deserted bin, he felt disappointed. 

Worse even when, three days later, he saw Galeone again. 
The dog looked bored. He was walking across the square in the 
cold, no longer bearing any resemblance to the animal Sapori 
had seen through the café window. He stood straight, no longer 
staggering, and though he was still thin, his coat was much less 
shabby, his ears were cocked and he held his tail high. Who 
had fed him? Sapori looked around. People passed, indif- 
ferent, as though the animal weren’t there. Before noon the 
baker put a fresh loaf and a piece of cheese under the bench. 
The dog did not appear. 

From day to day Galeone’s looks improved. His coat got 
glossy and thick as though he were somebody’s pet. Somebody 
had to be taking care of him. Perhaps several people, each one 
in secret, with some hidden purpose. Perhaps they were afraid 
the animal had seen too much. Perhaps they were hoping to 
buy God’s grace at a bargain price without being laughed at 
by the others. Maybe all of Tis had the same thought. Maybe 
every household tried to lure the animal in at night, to win his 
favors with a tasty morsel. 

Maybe that was why Galeone hadn’t come for his loaf. He 
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‘was probably getting used to better. But no one ever spoke 
of it. Even if someone happened to mention the hermit, the 
subject was dropped immediately. When the dog appeared on 
the street, people looked past him as if he were one of the many 
stray dogs that roam the streets of the world. In silence Sapori 
gnawed at himself like a man who sees his own brilliant idea, 
an idea he thought of first, being secretly exploited by others, 
others bolder than he, ready to reap some undeserved advant- 
age from it. 


XIII 


Whether he had seen God or not, Galeone was certainly a 
strange dog. With almost human composure he went from 
house to house, into courtyards, stores, kitchens, standing motion- 
less for whole minutes, watching people. Then he’d quietly 
walk away. 

What lay hidden behind those good sad eyes? Probably 
the image of the Creator. What had he learned? Trembling 
hands were offering the animal slices of cake and drumsticks. 
Already full, Galeone looked the man in the eye, almost reading 
his thoughts. And the man would leave the room, unable to 
‘bear it. In Tis all stray dogs were kicked and beaten. With 
this one, they didn’t dare. 

Little by little, they felt caught up in a conspiracy, but 
no one had the courage to speak of it. Old friends looked into 
each other’s eyes, vainly searching for a tacit confession, each 
hoping to find an accomplice. But who would say it first? 
Only intrepid Lucioni spoke of it without restraint: ‘‘Well, 
well, there goes our good old dog who saw God!’’ he’d announce 
impudently whenever Galeone appeared. And he’d chuckle, look- 
ing from one face to another, winking. For the most part the 
-others behaved as if they hadn’t understood. Distractedly they 
asked him to explain, shaking their heads indulgently : ‘‘What 
nonsense! Ridiculous! Old wives’ tales!’? Not to say any- 
thing or, worse, to laugh with the foreman would have been 
compromising. So they let the matter pass as a stupid joke. 
Still, Squire Bernardis’ answer was invariably: ‘‘But it’s not 
the hermit’s dog, I tell you. He’s from around here. For 
years I’ve seen him roaming the streets of Tis. I’ve seen him 
-every blessed day somewhere near the bakery.’’ 
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One day Defendente was down in the cellar on his usual 
salvaging mission. He had taken out the window grating and 
was just about to open the slot of the bread basket, when out- 
side in the courtyard he heard shouting, and the voice of his 
wife and the helper trying to keep the beggars in line. Sapori’s 
expert fingers released the latch. The slot opened. The loaves 
began to pour into the sack. At that moment, out of the corner 
of his eye, he saw a dark form moving in the shadows of the 
cellar. He turned with a start. The dog. 

In the cellar doorway stood Galeone, watching the scene 
with imperturbable calm. In the dim light the dog’s eyes glow- 
ed phosphorescent. Sapori was petrified. 

**Galeone, Galeone,’’ he began to stammer in a coaxing un- 
natural voice. ‘‘Good dog. Good dog. Galeone... Here, 
here, take this,’’ and he threw him a loaf. But the animal 
didn’t glance at it. As though he had seen enough, he turned 
slowly around and walked up the stairs, 

Left to himself, the baker muttered horrible curses. 


XV 


A dog who’d seen God. Who’d sniffed him. What mys- 
teries had he learned? People look at each other for help, but 
no one speaks. Finally someone almost says: ‘‘And what if 
it’s all my imagination?’’—to himself. ‘‘Maybe no one else has 
thought of it.’’ And so he pretends there’s nothing. 

With amazing familiarity Galeone goes from place to place, 
into taverns, into stables. When you least expect him, there he 
is in a corner, motionless, staring and sniffing. Even at night, 
when all other dogs are asleep, his silhouette suddenly appears 
on a white wall, with its characteristic gait, awkward, almost 
like a peasant’s. Has he no home? No place to sleep? 

People are never alone any more, even at home, behind 
barred doors. They are always listening: a rustling of grass 
outside; a careful soft padding of paws on the stones in the 
street; a faraway barking. Wah-wah-wah goes Galeone. That’s 
his sound. Not angry or sharp. But you can hear it all over 
town. 
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‘‘Well, all right, maybe I made a mistake in the accounts,’’ 
says the agent after quarrelling violently with his wife over 
two cents. ‘‘Okay, this time I’ll forget it. But next time 
you’re fired ... ’’ says Frigimeliea, the owner of the kiln, sud- 
denly deciding not to dismiss his helper. ‘‘Well, all in all she’s 
a fine woman ... ’’ concludes Mrs. Biranza unexpectedly, con- 
trary to everything she’s said before to the teacher about the 
mayor’s wife. Wah-wah-wah goes the stray dog, barking at 
some other dog maybe, at a shadow, at a butterfly, or at the 
moon, but then again he could be barking for a reason, as if 
human wickedness reached him through the walls, across the 
streets, across the fields. At the sound of that bark the 
drunkards who have been kicked out of the taverns try to sit up. 

Galeone appears from nowhere in the small office where 
Federici the accountant is writing an anonymous note to his 
boss, the macaroni-maker, about the bookkeeper Rossi’s subver- 
sive connections. ‘‘Clerk, what are you writing there?’’ two 
mild eyes seem to say. Federici lets him out, with a friendly : 
‘<There now boy, this way out!’’ and he doesn’t dare pronounce 
the ugly things he’s thinking. He stands with his ear against 
the door to make sure the animal has gone. And then, to play 
safe, he throws the letter into the fire. 

Once, the dog appears at the foot of the wooden stairs that 
lead to Flora’s small apartment. Beautiful, shameless Flora. 
It’s already late in the night; the steps creak under Guido’s 
feet. Guido the gardener, father of five. Two eyes shine in 
the dark. ‘‘Why, this isn’t the place at all, what am I doing?’’ 
the gardener says loud enough for the dog to hear, as if he had 
really made a mistake. ‘‘It’s easy to lose your way in the 
dark ... This isn’t the lawyer’s house ... ’’ and he runs back 
down the steps. 

Or another night, Pinin and Gionfa hear his soft bark, a 
gentle rumbling like a reproach, just as they are about to grab 
two bicycles from the workyard locker they have broken into. 
‘*Toni, I hear somebody,’’ whispers Pinin, knowing it’s only the 
dog. ‘‘Yeah, me too,’’ says Gionfa, ‘‘better beat it.”’ And 
they run off without taking anything. 

Sometimes he lets out a long howl, a kind of lament, right 
by the walls of the bakery at the very moment Defendente, 
double-locking the doors and gates behind him, goes down to the 
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cellar to cheat the poor out of their bread during the morning 
distribution. The baker clenches his teeth: ‘‘How come he 
always knows, that miserable dog?’’ He tries to shrug it off. 
But then he begins to wonder: if Galeone should tell on him 
in some strange way, his whole inheritance would be lost. With 
the empty sack folded under his arm, Defendente goes back up 
into the shop. 

How long will this persecution last? Won’t the dog ever 
go away? And if he stays, how many more years can he live? 
Or is there some other way of getting rid of him? 


XVI 


As a matter of fact, after centuries of neglect, the parish 
church filled up again. Old friends met at mass on Sundays. 
Each woman had her excuse ready: ‘‘You know something. 
With this cold, church is the only cozy place. The walls are 
thick, that’s why ... all the heat stored up in the summer comes 
out now ...”” And another: ‘‘A fine man, our priest Don Tabia 
... He promised me seeds from his Japanese plant, you know, 
the lovely yellow one ... So, what can I do? ... If I don’t 
show my face in church every now and then, he pretends he’s 
forgotten ...’’ And another: ‘‘You see, Mrs. Erminia, I want 
to make myself a lace border like that one on the altar of the 
Sacred Heart. I can’t take it home to copy it; so I have to 
come here to study the pattern. It’s not easy, believe me.’’ 

They listen to each other’s excuses, smiling, each intent on 
her own, hoping it sounds plausible. ‘‘Don Tabia is looking,’’ 
they whisper like schoolgirls, bending over their missals. 

Not one came without an excuse. Mrs. Ermelinda, for in- 
stance, hadn’t been able to find anyone but the church organist 
to teach singing to her daughter, the one who loved music so 
much. So now she came to church to hear her in the Magnificat. 
The laundress met her mother in church because her husband 
didn’t like having her come to the house. Even the doctor’s 
wife: in the square, just a few minutes ago, she had twisted 
her ankle and had come into the church to sit down a minute. 
‘Where the shadows were deepest, a few men stood stiffly. From 
the pulpit Don Tabia looked down in amazement, hardly able to 
find words. 
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Meanwhile Galeone sunned himself in the church square: 
he seemed to be enjoying a well-deserved rest. After mass, he 
just sat there, hardly paying attention to the people streaming 
out. The women slipped through the doors, scattering in all 
directions. Not one granted him a glance, but they felt his 
eyes in their backs like two sharp steel points until they turned 
the corner. 


XVII 


The shadow of an ordinary dog, as long as he vaguely re- 
sembles Galeone, makes people start. Life is a nightmare. 
Wherever a group gathers, at the market, during the evening 
walk, the animal is there, and he seems to enjoy the absolute 
indifference of those who, alone and unseen, call him by the 
most affectionate names and offer him fritters and eggnog. ‘‘ Ah, 
the good old days,’’ men say to each other, generalizing; never 
specific. Not one who doesn’t catch the implication. The 
good old days—that means when they were free to be pigs at 
ease, have a good row if it should come to that, chase the peasant 
girls, steal a bit, who knows, and stay in bed till noon on Sun- 
days. Now the storekeepers use thin wrapping paper and keep 
their thumbs off the scales. The housewife no longer cuffs her 
maid. The pawnbroker Carmine Esposito has packed up to 
move to the city. Officer Venariello lies in the sun on the bench 
in front of the police station, bored to death, wondering if all 
crooks are dead, and no one utters those frightful curses that 
used to give such satisfaction, except perhaps im open country, 
after much precaution, looking behind hedges for some dog that 
might be hiding there. 

But who dares rebel? Who has the courage to kick Galeone 
or give him an arsenic chop as everyone secretly wishes to? 
And they can’t even count on providence. It’s only logical that 
providence is on Galeone’s side. They can count only on chance. 

The chance of a stormy night, with lightning and thunder 
as though the world were coming to an end. But the baker 
Defendente Sapori has sharp ears. The thunder doesn’t keep 
him from hearing an unusual sound in the courtyard. It can 
only be thieves. 

He jumps out of bed in the dark; grabs his shotgun; looks 
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down through the slats of the blinds. He thinks he sees two 
fellows trying to open the storeroom door. And in a flash of 
lightning, who else is there in the middle of the courtyard but 
a big black dog, standing calmly under the tremendous cloud- 
burst. It has to be Galeone, that cursed dog, perhaps come to 
discourage the two thieves. 

He mutters a spectacular curse, raises the shotgun, opens 
the blinds just enough to poke the barrel out. He waits for 
another lightning flash and aims at the dog. 

The first shot is drowned by a clap of thunder. ‘‘Stop 
thief! Stop thief!’’ the baker starts to shout, reloading the 
gun and shooting wildly in the dark. He hears farntic steps 
scurrying away, and then voices throughout the house, doors 
slamming: his wife, his children, his helpers all come running. 
‘‘Mr. Defendente!’’ a voice calls from the courtyard, ‘‘look, 
you’ve killed a dog!’’ 

Galeone — it’s always possible to make a mistake in this 
world, especially on a night like this, but still it looks a lot like 
him—Galeone lies stiff in a puddle, a pellet through his fore- 
head. Dead as a doornail. He doesn’t even stretch his legs. 
But Defendente doesn’t go down to look. He goes to check the 
storeroom door, and when he sees that no one has broken in, he 
says goodnight to everyone and buries himself in the covers. 
‘* At last,’ he says to himself, preparing for a blissful rest. But 
he can’t close his eyes. 


XVIII 


The next day before dawn two of the helpers carried the 
dead dog away and buried him in a field. Defendente did not 
dare tell them to keep quiet about it: they would have begun 
to suspect something. But he tried to smooth things out so 
there wouldn’t be too much talk. 

Who told the story? In the evening at the café the baker 
noticed they were all staring at him, but they all looked away, 
as if they didn’t want to upset him. 

**So we were shooting last night,’’ said Squire Bernardis 
suddenly, after the usual hellos. ‘‘A big battle, last night at 
the bakery, eh?’’ 

‘*Who knows who they were?’? Defendente shrugged. 
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‘‘They tried to break into the storeroom. Amateurs. I fired 
two shots in the air and they ran away.’’ 

‘“Why in the air?’’ asked Lucioni in his insinuating tone. 
““Why didn’t you aim while you were at it?’’ 

‘*In the dark? What was there to see? I heard scratch- 
ing at the door and I fired away.’’ 

‘*And so ... so you put an end to a poor creature that never 
harmed anyone ... ”’ 

‘‘That’s right,’’ said the baker almost absentmindedly. ‘‘I 
shot a dog. Who knows how he got there. I don’t keep any 
dogs.’” 

Silence. Everyone looked at him. Trevaglia, the stationer, 
got up. ‘‘Well, goodnight gentlemen.’’ Then, deliberately 
stressing the syllables: ‘‘A good night to you too, Mr. Sapori.”’ 

‘‘Honored, I’m sure,’’ replied the baker and turned away. 
What did he mean, that idiot? Were they by any chance blam- 
ing him for having killed the hermit’s dog? Instead of thank- 
ing him. He had rid them of a nightmare, and now they turned 
on him. What was the matter? If only they could be honest 
for once. 

Awkwardly Bernardis tried to explain : 

‘*You see, Defendente? . . . Somebody said it might have 
been better not to kill that creature ... ”’ 

‘‘Why? I did it on purpose maybe?”’ 

‘*Well ... on purpose or not, they say it was the hermit’s 
dog, and now they say it would have been better to let him 
be. They say it will bring trouble ... You know how they 
talk.’’ 

‘‘And what do I know about hermits’ dogs? For Christ’s 
sake! Do they want to try me, the idiots?’’ and he tried to 
laugh. 

Lucioni said: ‘‘Quiet. Quiet boys ... Who said it was the 
hermit’s dog? Who spread that hogwash?’’ 

Defendente: ‘‘Well, if they don’t know ... ”’ and he 
shrugged. 

The Squire interrupted: ‘‘Those who saw him buried this 
morning say it ... They say it was he and no other, with the 
little white tuft over the left ear.’’ 

‘And the rest all black?’’ 

‘*All black, that’s right,’’ said someone. 
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‘Rather big? With a bushy tail?”’ 

‘*Precisely.’’ 

‘“You mean the hermit’s dog?”’ 

**Sure, sure.’’ 

‘“Well, look at him then. There he goes,’’ said Lucioni, 
pointing to the street. ‘‘More alive than ever.’’ 

Defendente turned white as a sheet. Galeone came passing 
by with his clumsy walk. He stopped a moment to look at the 
men through the café windows and went calmly on his way. 


xIxX 


Why do the beggars suddenly feel they’re getting more 
bread every morning? Why do the poorboxes, empty for years 
and years, suddenly tinkle with coins? Why are the children 
so eager to go to school all of a sudden? Why do the grapes 
stay on the vines till harvest time and not get stolen? Why 
have they stopped throwing stones and rotten squash at the 
hunchback Martino? Why this, and that, and the other? No 
one would admit it. The people of Tis are emancipated pea- 
sants. You'll never hear them tell the truth: they’re scared 
of a dog. Not that he might bite them, but that he might not 
think well of them. 

Defendente was sick. What slavery! You couldn’t 
breathe; not even at night. How heavily God’s presence weighs 
on those who don’t want it. And here God was no vague myth. 
He didn’t keep to himself in the church, with his candles and 
incense, but went from house to house riding, so to speak, on a 
dog. The tiniest particle of the Creator, a breath, had entered 
Galeone, and through Galeone’s eyes, He saw, judged, kept score. 

When would the dog grow old? If at least he would get 
feeble and stay in a corner. Stiff with age he couldn’t run 
around upsetting people so much. 

And the years passed. The church was full even on week- 
days. The girls no longer walked under the arcades after mid- 
night, laughing with the soldiers. When the old basket wore 
out, Defendente got a new one and never cut a secret slot (he 
wouldn’t have dared steal bread from the poor as long as 
Galeone was around. And Officer Venariello now snoozed in 
front of the police station, sunk in a wicker armchair. 
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Years passed and the dog Galeone grew old. He walked 
more and more slowly, with an ever more clumsy gait, until one 
day he was stricken by a kind of paralysis in the hind quarters 
and could no longer walk at all. 

Unfortunately it happened in the square, while he was 
napping on the low wall beside the Cathedral where the ground 
begins to slope, steep streets and alleys running all the way 
down to the river. The position was good from a sanitary 
point of view, because the animal could relieve himself with- 
out soiling the wall of the square. Still, it was an exposed 
position, open to wind and rain. . 

Naturally, no one showed the slightest interest in the dog. 
It was trembling all over and moaning. The sufferings of a 
stray dog were hardly an uplifting sight. His painful efforts 
made people’s hearts throb with new hope. First of all, the 
dog wouldn’t be able to move again, not even a yard. And 
then, who would dare feed him in public? Who would be first 
to admit a secret relationship with the animal? Who would be 
first to expose himself to ridicule? There was hope that Galeone 
would starve to death. 

Before dinner the men took their usual stroll in the square, 
talking of trivial matters, like the dentist’s new assistant, the 
price of cartridge cases, the latest movie in town. And their 
jackets brushed the dog’s muzzle which was hanging over the 
wall a little; panting. They looked beyond the sick animal, 
mechanically admiring the majestic view of the river, so beau- 
tiful at sunset. Around eight some clouds came from the north. 
It began to rain, and the square was deserted. 

But in the middle of the night, under the steady rain, 
shadows skulk along the houses like conspirators on their way 
to a secret meeting. Crouching and furtive they move in quick 
spurts toward the square where they wait their chance, merged 
with the shadows of arcades and doorways. At that hour the 
street lamps are dim, leaving vast zones of darkness. How 
many shadows are there? Perhaps dozens. They are bringing 
food to the dog, but each of them would do anything not to be 
recognized. The dog is not asleep. On the top of the wall, 
against the black background of the valley, there are two green 
luminous points. Now and then a short plaintive howl echoes 
through the square. 
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It is a long operation. Finally one man, his face hidden 
by a scarf, the visor of a bicycle cap pulled down over his eyes, 
dares go up to the dog. No one comes out of the shadows to 
see who it is. Everyone fears for himself. 

One after another, at long intervals to avoid meetings, 
eamouflaged persons deposit things on the low Cathedral wall. 
And the howling stops. 

In the morning Galeone could be seen asleep under a water- 
proof tarpaulin. On the wall beside him all sorts of offerings 
are piled up: bread and cheese, pieces of meat, even a pan full! 
of milk. 

xx 
With the dog paralyzed, the town thought it could breathe 
freely. A brief illusion. From the brim of the wall the animal’s 
eyes overlooked at least half of Tis. And who could tell how 
far they could see? Besides, his voice reached even the houses 
on the outskirts. How could one fall back into the old habits? 
It would be admitting that one had changed because of the dog, 
confessing shamelessly the superstitious secret kept so carefully 
for years. Even Defendente, although his bakery lay beyond 
the range of those eyes, did not revert to his cursing or to 
cheating the poor out of their bread through the cellar window. 
Now Galeone was eating more than ever, and since he never 
moved he grew fat as a pig. Who could tell how much longer 
this would go on? But when it got cold they hoped once more 
that he might die. Even under his tarpaulin roof, the dog 
‘was exposed to the winds, and distemper might still finish him. 
But once again Lucioni slyly spoiled their hopes. In the 
tavern one evening, when he was telling a hunting story, he 
said that many years ago his hound had gone mad after 
spending a night in the snow and he had been forced to shoot 
him. His heart was still bleeding at the memory of it. 

‘*And that ugly mutt out there,’’ you could always trust 
Squire Bernardis to bring up unpleasant subjects, ‘‘the ugly 
paralyzed mutt on the Cathedral wall that certain imbeciles go 
on feeding, I mean. Could he become rabid too?”’ 

‘*Let him,’’ said Defendente, ‘‘he can’t move anyway.”’ 

‘Who says?’ retorted Lucioni. ‘*Hydrophobia gives them 
strength. I wouldn’t be surprised if he started hopping around 
like a buck.”’ 
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Bernardis was dumbfounded : ‘‘Really? And then what?’’ 

‘*Well, for myself I couldn’t care less. I always have my 
trusty friend here with me,’’ and Lucioni took a big revolver 
out of his pocket. 

‘You! You!’’ said Bernardis. ‘‘You have no children. 
If you had three children as I do, you’d care, believe me.’’ 

**I’ve warned you. Now it’s up to you,’’ the foreman 
polished the revolver barrel on his sleeve. 


XXI 


How many years has it been since the hermit died? Three, 
four, five, who can remember? In the first days of November 
the dog’s wooden shelter was almost ready. It had even been 
mentioned in the town council, in a casual way, since it was 
evidently a matter of small importance. And no one had made 
the much simpler proposal to kill the animal, or to put him 
somewhere else. The carpenter Stefano had been instructed 
to build a little dog house that could be fitted to the top of the 
wall, painted red to blend with the Cathedral’s facade which 
was bright red brick. ‘‘What a sacrilege; what stupidity,’’ 
everyone said to show it wasn’t his idea. Isn’t the fear of the 
dog who saw God a seeret any more? 

But the shelter will never be used. Early in November, 
one of the baker’s helpers who had to cross the square at four 
in the morning to go to work, saw a still black form at the 
foot of the wall. He went up to touch it, then raced all the 
way to the bakery. 

‘*What’s the matter now?’’ asked Defendente seeing him 
rush in all out of breath. 

‘*He’s dead! He’s dead!’ panted the boy. 

‘*Who’s dead?’’ 


‘‘That damn dog ... I found him on the ground, hard as a 
rock.”’ 


XXII 


Did they take a deep breath? Did they go wild with joy? 
That uncomfortable little piece of God had finally gone. True, 
but too much time had passed. How could they turn back? 
How could they start all over? During those years the teen- 
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agers had already learned different habits. After all, Sunday 
mass was a diversion. And swearing would have sounded 
exaggerated and hollow. They had looked forward to feeling 
relieved, and they didn’t. 

And then, to go back to the old ways, wouldn’t that be 
like confessing it all? So much trouble to keep it a secret, and 
now admit the shame in public? A whole town had changed 
its habits because of a dog? They would be the laughing-stock 
of the country. 

Meanwhile: where should they bury the animal? In the 
park? No. No. Not in the heart of town. Everyone had 
had enough. Throw him in the sewer? The men looked at one 
another, not daring to say anything. ‘‘It’s against regulations,’’ 
the town clerk said finally, putting an end to the embarrass- 
ment. Cremate him in the kiln? And what if that caused an 
explosion? Bury him in the fields? This was the right solu- 
tion. But where in the fields? Who would want the dead dog 
on his property? 

And what if they buried him near the hermit? 

In a small casket the dog who saw God was lifted onto a 
cart and carried toward the hills. It was Sunday and many 


had taken this as a pretext for a little outing. Six or seven 


carriages full of men and women followed the little casket, and 
people made an effort to seem gay. But, though the weather 
was sunny, the frozen fields and bare trees weren’t pretty to see. 

They came to the hill, climbed from the carriages and con- 
tinued on foot up to the ruins of the old chapel. The children 
ran on ahead. 

‘‘Mama! Mama!’’ one of them shouted from up there. 
**Come quick! Look. Look!”’ 

They walked faster. They reached Silvestro’s grave. Since 
that far-off day of the funeral no one had gone back up there. 
At the foot of the cross on the hermit’s mound lay a small 
skeleton. Snow, wind, and rain had polished it, made it white 
and fragile as filigree. A dog’s skeleton. 


Translated by Isa Ragusa and Editors 
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THERE IS NO REASON WHY NOT TO LOOK AT DEATH 


There is no reason why not to look at death. 

A good poem also, is also death-contained. 

I once pulled out all the business feathers 

Of a crow; he became better: godcomplete: black. 


Nothing makes barely looking haste to put away : 
The dead: except the ‘dead’ involved: in business. 
The earth, the seasons, the poets, before they become 

Poets, make no haste to put away the dead. Nor God: ‘ 


The Lord giveth, and He taketh away—by and large, 
Slowly. And without haste. Crow-bombs are here 

Not my concern, nor ordinary bombs. But plain decay j 
(The proper autumnal process subsequent to life). 


Emphasis need not be placed upon the soul. My point 
Involves the leaf (as an example), and the unplumaged 
Crow. Nor is my point one with flesh, and no blood... 
But one of death. I am fond of death—and/or 


The self-contained. This poem may not be said to be 
About souls. But of things. Feathers and leaves. 
Leafless trees and the featherless bodies of crows. 
Finally, let us say, I have been asked to write simply. 
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ROBERT S. SWARD 


A LETTER TO HIS PSYCHIATRIST 


Dear George—I’ve been killing things, squirrels, 
Rabbits, chipmunks, birds (for the hell of it!) 

And eating rather well. Why is it 

Though: that one can’t eft birds?—wrens, sparrows 
Swallows ... things like that? They taste like the 
Smell of bad feathers. I mean like down, 

Grubby down, from a thing that’s been dead 

Too long. More like down than meat. In fact, 
There is more down to them than meat. But it would 
Really help, I mean if they could 

Be eaten ... they’re so much easier 

To shoot, than say rabbits, and so much 

More common. Plentiful! like weeds, or grass. 

— I hate the woods! damn them ... and the birds, 
They come right to you, to your doorstep. 

Bang! they’re dead. And I’d like to eat them. 

— I’m frightened! No. What it really is, 

Is that I’m sick. And don’t want to eat. 

Anything! Or even go near the woods. 

The woods. — I am frightened. And hungry. 


_ It happened yesterday. A rabbit ... 


I thought, at first, “‘Jt’s a strip of mold!”’ 

It was spread across a rotten log, 

Head-down, and as if it were asleep—and yet, 
At the same time, running. It was huge! 
Twelve, maybe thirteen feet long. And white. 
Help! Help! It was raining, but I screamed 
Anyway. — In the rain, in the woods, 

In the rabbit’s dirty ears. They were stiff, 
Pink, almost cracked. Furry. And like wings. 
And then I felt it, and felt for holes 

For bullet-holes and blood. There wasn’t 
Even one. Or blood. And its fur was matted, 
Crumpled, like used kleenex, and coming 

Out in patches. And its eyes were gone. 

And I licked, and sucked where they had been. 
Help! I mean why, why can’t one eat birds? 

— The hell with them. 
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But the rabbit, George, 
What about the rabbit? I haven’t 
Eaten very many. The squirrels 
Are easiest. Easiest to kill. 
Though not to eat—they’re bony, bitter, 
Sweet; their blood, meat-juice, tastes like nuts. Pah! 
But it’s fun. I mean I like killing. 
It’s just the big rabbits, the big, white 
Dead rabbits. — Remember, it happened 
Once before. That was a chipmunk, though. 
A twenty-one foot chipmunk. And it 
Was dead. Sleeping. Breathing. Looking as if 
It were looking. Help, help! When was it? 
It must have been last week sometime. 
Or possibly even yesterday. 
Or maybe I dreamed it. 
— Anyway, 
I feel better. I’m going back to it. 
I have a feeling that it’s edible. 


POEM: FALLACY 


The earth knows 
as well 
as anyone, 

this lie 
of human sight, 
Looking 
out, at its self 
of men, 

the earth 
perceives 
the verbal, good-, lying 
eyes 

of men. 

It sleeps. The least, best, 

least-, most articulate of all. 
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ROBERT S. SWARD 


EMU: — A LECTURE FOR VOICES; FOR STEREO 
Three-toed, one-headed, its wings the size 
Of chicken-feet—and largest (next to 
The ostrich) of all existing birds ... 
The emu stands, colossal, ratite 
Six feet high 
its god enplumaged, dark 

Hidden in the dismal, drooping, soft 
Brown hair. 

Its hips, hump, its bulge, perhaps 
Of flightlessness, or sky—appears as speed; 
The stunted cause, the befeathered, round 
Sloping, still embodiment of speed. 


The emu runs, swoop-skims, a two-shanked 
One-humped, egg-hatched camel: — the bird most 
Like a camel. 
Avoiding deserts 
However, the emu inhabits 
Open fields, and forests—where, keeping 
In small companies, it feeds on fruit 
(Of the emu tree), herbage & roots ... 
Now and then booming, with subsequent, 
And peculiarly hurried efforts, 
At breeding. 
Extinct, in Tasmania 
On Kangaroo, King & Wing Islands, 
The bird is found, and in small numbers, 
In South-Eastern Australia. 
It breeds. 
Its nest, as if it had been rolled in 
And humped (in reverse), is a shallow 
Sandy, green-egg filled pit—the eggs of which, all 
Nine, (to thirteen), are incubated 
By the cock, an earnest, familial 
Type of ostrich. 
The young, at birth, bear thin 
Length-striped down—are wattleless, and walk; 
Cursed, crane-necked, blank, dull adult-eyed 
Baby, camel, ostrich-ducks ... in file 
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Swift, point-beaked, 
mothered, three-toed, one-headed 
— an image, but for the stripes (and down), 
Of itself, in age. 
Its booming note, god 
And size, are at rest in it, in its 
Conspicuous state of egglessness. 
It screams, booms, gods 
... becomes immense, flies 
Extinct, shaggy, stripeless (in age) 
floats 
Its head in the camel-clouds, the hump 
The bulge, the sandlessness that is God. 


PHOTOS OF SOME POETS 


The oblique, who look at you 

The direct, who look away. 

In all cases one senses 

The eye at some right distance 

To mind, to self—to nothing. 

And it is this sense, perhaps 

(Along with some ‘flash’ of fright) 
That helps make the faces one, 

One, in an Anthology 

Of faces. — Moments, extremes 
Occur, rarely. At least for me. 
And yet I have watched, have gazed 
At all these faces, not drunk 

Not sick, not dreaming, writing 

Or even bored, and thought, thought 
Them poems : — and, embarrassed 
Turned to the faces, themselves. 
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ROOSTERS 
A girl mad as birds 


Dylan Thomas 


Two men arrive in white legs 
White jackets and coxcombs 

They crow silently at my red flutter 
Of noes and burning wrists 


Now I remember 


The brutal birds that day 

As they descended with flaming crests 
Frightening wings 

And darting spurs of fire 


I was feathered by a thrust 
Curling round the hatching hair 
And my scalding veins 
. Itched in the eye of wind and sun 
; Rotating halves were horning on the bud 
As they drilled the arterial nerve 
Cackling in a noonday chuckle 
Round the pecking of a fallen rub 


Then as now 


I flapped with swooning arms the pain- 
Full door-hinge slamming in my face 
And boring greasy fat revolving on 

A window-path of foul wheezing eyes 


My shoe lies scratching somewhere in the gravel 
(worms) 
My jacket is a canvas shell 
My dress unrolls ruffled in the fray of wheels 
I know I’m going to lay a chicken egg one day 
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poet and painter, was on the staff of 3 
New Mexico Quarterly and a reviewer for 4 
Arts and Art News. He has had poems 
in Prairie Schooner, Between Worlds, 
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ANOTHER INTERIOR 


While a late supper 
Tn such thrilling dark as only the light 
Of eggs may give waiting 

edges still setting 

and narrow shapes. . 
‘‘In this way,’’ whispers the wonderful painting j 
‘*Nothing will escape comprehension 

for only blacks 

establish pillows 
When I slip inside. Will you rest 
My false nourishment while the moon 
Stumbles in pale rain?’’ 


pi ais RR 3 OST LUNE es 


Lying on his side 
Some nice little person sick of appearance 
Listens calling the canvas pink fool as if 
Iee was so unpleasant. ‘‘Let us hide 
Ourselves and dress.’’ In the sound 
Of dropping brushes the still-life pleads : 
I am coming home. I have been here 

and here 

and here 
And I am coming home. 
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Some spy color glances up, centers 
Briefly (was this completion?) goes out. { 
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SELF-PITY 


Only poetry can strike 
Beneath the crust of acculturation. 


I was ten. 

The sullen usher bore the rolls 
(The sign of ending wait), 
Scrolls 


Of sound in a dying sect. 
The lights declined by rheostat, 
Went out; the curtains stripped 


The screen. Mysterious figures moved. 
A wicked girl danced in a rowboat, 
Bankrupting her father : 


The child who sat beside me 

Has suffered only slightly less than I. 
There is nothing wrong with 
Self-pity. It is wrongly badly named. 
Till I weep the material 


Of the microfilm 

I cannot weep the great world ... 
: Or claim to, 

; To the end that I end suffering 

; Though not my own. 


I want to give the years their just time 
To dim the grievances of my earlier days. 


By the present manner 
Too many points 
Are crowded together so they hurt my eyes 


Collectively 
And make me fix on singularities (among them), 
Each hypnotic to waste an hour in suffering. 


SSR aA Race ee AEE hare NT OR EIS 


I can afford the suffering but not the hour. 
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PLYMOUTH 


Lost voice of the ark’s search 

I hear in the surf flying, dove’s 
Violence of love over dark seas. 
One in the darkness of his need, 
The weather of the heart, heard 
A ery over the waters, and saw 
A scant-winged dove in the wind 
In the sea night white, who left 
An olive leaf in his fingers, 

The new solitude of a landfall. 


December Atlantic colder than ice 
Sweeping the moon’s island coast, 
Assaulting its griefs of light 

With your dark seas’ thrust, 

The haunted star rides under 
That urged the gulls to plummet 

A last time as the year died, 
Dreading air in their claws, 

Their pride in desolation plunging 
Through the heritage of the spray; 


Whose landless descent in the west, 
Those sea-fathered puritans’ goal, 

Set its word in the vision’s text 

That was their cold anchor of light 
And in the acreage of faith rooted 
Was Kingdom Come’s flowering seed 
Their eyes unburdened of illusion, 
The gulls stare at the moon’s promise 
That my lonely parents saw drifting 
In the Atlantic’s branches of spray. 
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ANTIGONE 


My mother hanged, my father in some grave 
They would not let me see, both of my brothers 
Passably laid at rest (both spirits free), 
My sister dead to her hope that law can save 
That is the law of man, an uncle bare 
To the heart by prophecy 
That gods will ruin the State, and his own heir 
And my intended slain by ferocity 
Of father-hate, I see the world a cave 
Uncluttered violently 
Of lives my life upgathered like a wave. 


To have used will, lacking my own desire, 

To further each in his own dream (or so 

I dreamt)—Oedipus re-accepted by 

His city, Polyneices to the dire 

Point of his pride he could reject, and those 
Upholding tyranny 


- Reaching the point of conflict where arose 


Their individual ghosts with mortal ery— 

Is to have seen them fall in the same fire 
Fate would have had them try, 

Had my duplicities not been for hire. 


Sympathy merged with cunning through these years; 
Oblique and forceful questions to take the breath 
From my all-trusting charges; then, like a stone, 
The always gentle, enervating answer, 
Answering theirs (to rid myself of prayer 

For my own spirit whose groan 
I faintly heard, so did each set his snare 
Blindly to gain it, not guessing it his own)— 
That I be forced to accept not even tears 

From them I had little known, 
Nor for my timorous death prove too austere. 
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TRADITIONAL 


The campus is calm tonight 

Almost like Matthew Arnold’s sea 

Except there is this old vertiginous lack of light 
Slamming against the snow 

Tilusions of summery wheat and idle suns 

That mocked the sleep out of every tree. 


The students are home like stars or on a train that runs 
As far as Aachen or a century beyond; they know 
The insanity south; Italy in shawls, and see 

Dante’s head shaded and their own exposed. 

Sun stings harder than snow 

Melts in a warmth of eyes. 


They do not flee, then, 

And they are not tired. In this dark, aspiring sleep, 
They hear Sophocles on that cold Aegean 

Proposing tragedies jauntily proposed, 

Saying to themselves, Our snow hails clarification of mind 
As well as earth, and no, we are not deceived. 


North by blood compass their campus is calm 
With a thickness of many seas meeting, 
Starweight pressing what must be dreamed words: 
Students not frightened and at home, 

They are almost ignorant armies, 

They clash night like life like crazymen. 


WHOOTON 

We are following with our eyes 

A line of tired delinquent girls 

At the Whooton School of Correction. 
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It is new admissions day, the rain is falling 
Lightly like a rod, as if to punish them. 

I want you to notice particularly the one 

Whose lip is red where the matron struck her, 
Yes, that one, third from the left, 

Whose eyes have dropped to the earth in defiance. 
Is she not the most defiant thing ever? 

Even her Whooton dress, sad mauve, 

She cut away, defiantly, on the bus. 

Could the sky itself, distracting us, outdo her? 
What do you say we give this one a cigarette, 
To let her know someone on the staff is okay? 
There. Notice the professional handling, 

But the difficulty withal, accepting it. 

Her hair, how it strays crazy down her neck. 
Her nose, how prim. Even her eyebrows remain 
Unshaved, despite environmental custom. 

It will be hard correcting this one, 

I ean tell by her stance. Usually I end up with these 
Doing nothing, letting them take over, to do 
What they will. This one, I can see already, 
Will probably have me sing to her. 

And what will I sing? What would you sing? 
Would you sing? Sing, really sing? 

(You must be careful not to make them laugh, 
Then anything you say will be ignored) : 

‘*O the clouds, tattering their sky, 

Bear sorrow, sorrow to my eye. 

Do not ask me why, not why. 

So high. The clouds have come so high.”’ 

Look, she is smiling now, she knows 

What I must do. Look, 

They are all smiling now—but how unimportant 
The others seem beside her. She is their leader, 
Without caring, a leader without care. Her smile 
Is the only real one, concealing all that it does. 
Soon she will be ready for the next cigarette— 
Which I will not give to her. 

That is my method. O my dear, my lovely, 
What stormy afternoons await you. 





LLOYD FRANKENBERG 


is author of The Red Kite, (poems), and 
Pleasure Dome (critique on modern 
poetry), editor of and contributor to 
numerous anthologies, and lecturer on 
poetry at various colleges. 


ANOTHER VERSION 


1 

Where is that tree that bears fruit 
and is itself smooth rind and core 
and to be eaten 

stem and root 

and eaten to be had the more? 


2 

I put my arms around a tree 

in green wood 

wherein it stood 

and I would that it would be 
more than tree, more than wood. 


3 

I put my arms about the tree, 

I laid my head against the bark 
and the leaves 

fell over me 

like the falling dark. 


4 

I was root 

and lost my way. 

I was mole and hid high. 
I was bird and straightway 
rose and touched the sky. 


5 

Sky was leaves and boughs and smooth 
fruit and tree 

and I slowly moved my mouth 

and I tasted 

endlessly. 
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HOMECOMING 


They said in the cells Remember 
and above the wave’s silver roughage 

it flew, a three-winged word. Freedom blew 
along the stinking piers, within my too-big suit, 
and the sky was a dreaming screw, 

standing his life away. 

Remember! their raisined heads 
dressed the windows; a sweet cry 
when Now is all that’s told; 

the river’s bullroar 
and a land salted by arrows long ago. 
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SONNET 


Enters elation ... visibility 

With mountaineers chewing euphoric leaves, pilots drunk with 
amphetamine— 

Enters a year of great Rhines and Moselles 

With the speed of steelheads in a waterfall— 

Like the free-diver without helium to prevent, narcosis— 

Invaginates in clearness 

With austral expeditions, accelerating aspen, 

Ski-troop maneuvres in the Argentine 

And the aluminum flagships of the north trunk routes— 

Moving into apogees and quarantine, 

The higher fidelity of light, 

Where silence freezes the speed of cycles _ 

To golden eagles and solar targets— 

Flags of engines that fall in the sea 
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THE HOME OF THE GODS 


I 

The gods, sitting on clouds just as a boy I used to sit on the 
front porch steps, 

Smile down on people, like horses, with their heads in the troughs 
of their life’s meaning : 

Gods are the essences our body feels within and beyond the 
attempts we make to satisfy it; 

They never had to be concerned with attainment—they were 
perfect from the beginning, 

And exist for us today in the heavens as they did for man on 
earth before he was born— 

In our efforts to realize our conceptions in this world we succeed 
only in erecting idols to their worship. 

The moments of these conceptions, that cannot exist without the 
effort, die alone 

Like comets in the night sky, having given perhaps some lingering 
touch 

To the thoughts of an old man as he walks home between the 
houses of the coupled and asleep; 

We feel these gods in our body, inhabiting a heaven of which it 
gives us only a presentiment; 

To have tried to grasp them is to feel like a swimmer whose body 
is the darkness in which he performs the image of 
his dive— 

They see to it that at the edges of our body the land always falls 
off into water. 

They look down upon us almost indulgently as we try to fulfil 
ourselves within them, 

Giving us our lives to shield us from too complete a success; for 
among them the clouds are all that go 

Of the element in which consciousness remains—they are the 
perfection of too naked a look at the sun, 
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The animal that dies because we have bred it too purely along 
the lines we prize, 

Or the dumbness out of which we look when no word will do for 
the depth of our meaning; 

The gods are kind; they have given us a failure which is the 
food of success; 

An emptiness in our head, our stomach and our groin, that 
assures us our heart still beats : 

A man does not miss the home he leaves each morning so that 
his family will eat; 

In bed at night he feels, if not a home, then at least the need the 
doorsill has for him over which he steps : 

In his thoughts, he knows he is only a beginner at music 
composed by the more talented master of his body— 

In this world we are outlined by our failures; by how far short 
we fall of what we can imagine ourselves to be, 

As a boy amusing himself with small playthings before the front 


porch steps of his home. 

II 

A home is the original failure: it is what lies behind everything 
we attempt; 


Even a sailor, who is supposed to feel at home at any port, hangs 
a picture up over his bunk; 

It is the place where we can return from disappointment to find 
a wife waiting in bed; 

It is the origin and end of every trip,—where there is some limit 
to the night sky 

In the roof that we put up over our head, or the light that we 
draw near our eyes, 

Where by day we can look out windows at what refuses to be 
domesticated. 

A home is the limits whereby we define ourselves ; where we live 
with what we have been able to erect of our soul, 

And are loved for the moment when we were brought to believe 
that it contained all there was of us, 

That children peopled a home like angels; we are the tree that 
finds the green of its life shades its root. 

A man soon finds that in supporting a home, what he brings in 
the front goes out the back; 
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That the box he keeps next to the chimney always demands the 
cutting of more wood; 

That his wife never contains him putting on her clothes in the 
morning, as she does undressing at night. 

There are moments in the vastness of the night, when the wind 
blows outside our bedroom 

That has carried away the wreckage of other human attempts, 
and a tree scratches its branches against the house, 

That we cannot help drawing to us the soft breasts of the body 
in which our vision has become real, 

And feeling so the contours of the emotion in which it lives, it 
seems that the gods must be very near; 

When, in our seeking, we have found our way through the 
wrinkles to the folds of moisture within, 

We are at home with the seed that will open even in the shallow- 
est of graves to liberate the spirit of its bloom; 

When, in bed at night, we have been able to wholly achieve the 
aspiration that lies in our body, 

Does not the flower wither into the wish that it might yet be the 
bud of still further bloom; 

For there is no greater emptiness in us than the presence there 
of something that has been thoroughly known. 

We are the spoiled children of our senses, interested only as long 
as there is something we want : 

Our achievements leave us as insensitive as a poet to the poem 
he has just finished with; 

We come to accept our accomplishments as we do a wife: for 
what she once meant to us. 

To those most fleeting of all intelligences, the understandings 
of the body, thought gives some degree of per- 
manence : 

At those times when in bed at night we lie with our body asleep, 
breathing in the spaces between the stars, 

Dissolving with the ruins of what our body has achieved, man 
draws upon his thought 

To at least make private his emptiness; thought is the structure 
@ man returns to 

When the ties that have made the place in which he lives a 
home, no longer exist : 

It is like the coolness of the cross he presses against his heart 
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when his sorrow has become too much to bear. 

The world is a more general expression of thought clung to in the 
emptiness which the body leaves 

At those moments of its failure; even at the cost of destruction, 
to be preferred to this void: 

The constant renewal of issues in the world to satisfy the mind’s 
need to grasp the country’s identity; 

The less threatening but more destructive pressures that busi- 
nessmen have devised; 

The thought that takes the place of the body’s achievement in 
those to whom religion might have meant some- 
thing : 

We sit down at the time with our thoughts inside structures 

which the body has reared to cover its own emptiness. 


Ill 

We grow up as a young girl, feeling within our body the expan- 
sion of an emptiness which only it can fulfill; 

We too will make a home on whatever terms we must to raise a 
god in the womb we are given : 

It is like those ancient navigators who set out from their home 
toward the west to rise to it again from the east, 

Their home then pregnant with the world under its waist—as our 
body can only be fulfilled on earth; 

They had to stop at strange and uninhabitable places between 
the seas that stretched like breaths, 

As if they were the moments of vision the body is not able tz 
hold for long without contaminating : 

We find that the child we have nourished with such feeling 
within us is born almost wholly unconscious; 

That it is only the body of our child that we can give birth to; 
that in the eestasy with which it was conceived 

Lies the seed of the pain at its birth: the young couples climb 
so happily to their house on the hill, 

In whose aspiration lies the only home of the heart—wrapped in 
the blankets of their hope, their fire in your hearth, 

The inevitability of their failure, your comfort...your tenderness 
lies in the knowledge that there is no alternative : 

Failure is the bubble of the fountains that lets us swallow our 
dust along the road to death. 
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A woman who makes her living in entryways, whose bed is a 
darkened doorway— 

Does not she feel some slightly more permanent love in the lost 
souls of the bodies she has helped; 

Does not the fleetingness with which each grasps her contain the 
only possibility of permanence for love; 

Heaven, people have long known, is a place that exists only until 
someone gets there. 

Even that most womanly of all beings, the Muse, is kinder to a 
poet for his shortecomings— 

When his body is spent she lets him sleep—she, with her woman’s 
heart and man’s mind, 

Knows that success is only the detritus our failures leave; that 
in bed at night, 

When we shutter with such knowledge of ourself that it has 
become the thing being known, 

We wake in the morning with the spot of our success on the 
sheets: the world is the seed God once let drop 

In the womb of the universe as it was convulsed in the periodic 
anguish of its emptiness; 

And because it did not grow great there with the flesh of the 
body from which the sword of Orion hangs, 

In one more attempt to grasp the emptiness of the spaces within 
him, God made us. 
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DOOMS FOR SAINT ANTHONY 


Shades of the night and darkness of the day 
shall be the endless project to be gathered, 
threadbare in hope and wintered past belief, 
sufficing for such tattered purposes 

as those that clothe us holy from mere pockets, 


pockets to hold a corner of kept faith 
like ancient wool astonished to a ball 
found for a moment small against the wind 
when a boy faces in the right direction 
to keep himself blowing all inside out. 


Anthony, these rapturous atmospheres 

crucial with filtered airs and lunar touches, 

are they the desolate landscapes of pure madmen 
starting tonight, with us, for some perfection 
promised our secret hunger for the carving 


~ somewhere across the body of the planet, 


the frightful tooth of the most impossible stone 
for scraping out the demons of the vision, 

terrible brooding angels, sumptuous monsters, 
their tears turned salt, impenetrable their darks. 


And all the while demanding of our genius 
blacker, more subtle figures, colder highlights, 
allowing not ourselves nor any other 

such luxuries as heaven and forgiveness 
encompassed even in imagination. 


Anthony, agony’s vast lithograph 

is what we walk tonight, is what we shape, 
and it is that perfection shall prevail 

of all corruptions stunning and corrosive, 
only that stroke that plunges ever downward 
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headlong and mad enough to conjure wings 
above those blackened monoliths of salt, 
bat’s wings in monstrous nimbuses diffused 
over the wasted Anthony’s young head, 
rumoring echoes down those windy pockets 


so like the scraping of these images 
with which to stitch the poem to my life 
and go out woven talking to damnation ... 


SAM BRADLEY 


an editor of Approach, has had poetry 
in Colorado Quarterly, Contact, Antioch 
Review, Kenyon Review, Literary Review, 
Inland, Beloit. 


THREE MANACLED BOYS, NONDESCRIPT 


Blake’s boys—but their innocence 

merely not to look back. A nightprowl sea 
sharks through their streets. They gang 
to engraftment on the Poison Tree, 

wrists cut by fealty. Surfeit light | 

of the city bleeds where they run. 

The usual tainted weather scalds the sun. 


*‘Get me.’”? Get, be got, be got upon—dawn 
of the misbegotten. At what price, 
uranic cretins, is night slashed into day? 


If they do not know what they do, if they play 

some gangrene game on mind’s bloodground, 

how can they know what may be found 

in the otherman world, the blue-eyed looking on? 

Love, another policeman. ‘‘Get me.’’ Knives wear 

on their whetstone hardness, and they flee 

memories. And are sons of themselves, and of the next dare. 
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COMPOSITION OF PLACE Il 

If in Virginia the night-blooming cereus 
Explodes softly into the night 

As a ripe follicle bursts softly in the womb, 
In a sitting room where people finely sweat 
Rustling papers, too settled to converse; 


a 


If Erechtheum 

Maidens, unequal in their majesty 

Of stone, sweepingly draped, turn a city’s stark 
Gaze wholly equable, until the sky- 

Filled portico imposes like a psalm; 


If in New York 

Dispersion, private stance apes public stance, 
The languid pace, the avid simply gape, 
Transversals brace the four winds to the glance, 
Ships at long piers pick night to disembark; 


If on lofty Cape 

Sounion above aquamarine 

Clarity, Poseidon’s temple, bare 

Under soft wind, holds glistening Pantelikon 
Marble to a blue combed fluted shape; 


If in Westphalia 

Swans idle on rivers by brick factories 
Almost as low, while children’s quiet play 
Is shaded on level grass by spacious trees 
Near brick houses so flat they seem far; 


If near Pompeii 

Lemons and oranges glow by the blue 

Sea that induced the building of those gutted walls 
Far from volcanic islands we prefer, 

Lava hush settling in memory; 
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Then interpretation must precede the place 

It follows, every beaten track contrive its day; 
Temple, street, tree, doorway, plinth, and shore: 
Natural and man-made interpenetrate and stop : 
American, Italian, German, Greek 

Tame visions worthy of a fading name 


HEARTENING FOR THE VOYAGE 


Rilke, come first young out of Prague 

To Munich; after a life of alighting here 

And there in one and another evocative 

Sanctuary of Europe 

Shut himself off in a small, forbidding tower. 

‘‘Inner spaces.’’ 

Once such was known, what chambers would be broad? 


In its yellow core the white rose carries dew. 
Peasants memorize a narrow space, and their 
Dancing calls for a large floor, more comely seen. 
Known was this comeliness of God’s creatures 

To Lawrence, red-bearded and tubercular, rouging 
His cheeks when he had first learned in the long 
Train up from Mexico he was to die. 


No, not the posturing of Icarus, 

Who, at the beck, myth holds, of his underground-honeycombing 
Father, quickly fell under the sun. 

The slow essay of advance offers no haven 

Even of death, but way-stations, 

No be-all and end-all, 

Like the law of thought, neared, never to be reached. 


Though I am craven let me go forth again. 

All stand in the grip of a like fear, 

Housed and unhoused : transient. 

The course of life like an idea comes 

And comes again; then, in no less time 

Than the thinking, gone. But thinking I am not done 
Lifelong. The year-long 
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Knowing comes in no less than a life. 

Though our highways lie bare of likeness, bitten space 
Out of grey skies gardened and an even green, 

We are left with the old 

Metaphor out of African Saint Augustine 

Come to Rome and back again: our life 

Resembles a long journey. 


DONALD SCHENKER 


has published previously in Chelsea, The 
Nation and elsewhere. 


THE EXHIBITIONIST 


Hung 
on the outside of a doorway, 
the clown preens, 


while under 
the open costume of his face 
his mind, 


painted idiot, 
gathers phantom women 
with love tricks. 


Bent 
upon an audience 
he is applauded 


by the blink 
of suddenly unsexed eyes 
reflecting 


his genital grin, 
the shutter of the eye 
opposite snapping shut 


one split second 
too late 
to avoid a dream of snake. 
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THE DIVER 


--» that monstrous thing, 
Returned and yet unrequited love. 


Yeats 
In dreams one does not work for pay. 
The light is successful, layering 
Light, rumpled sheets spreading 
Undulantly, a white bed of vapors. 
I am pretending that I am dreaming. 


Above, distantly, a curlew cries. 

Is it that odors of the sea 

Are suggested by the curlew crying? 
The sky flaps, cloth of heraldry, 

A curlew crucified on the moon. 


Clutch and claw the oily light. 
Dreaming is such vague pretense, 
Downward, clearly and covertly 

The precious thing is disclosing itself, 
The whiteness and loveliness waiting. 


I descend. Claw and stroke. 
Smooth troughs of the briny light. 
Rescue, retrieve. Light seethes 
In orchestral dilations, violins 
Broken by the curlew crying, 


And now I am remembering, the curlew 
Is only a myth, the invention 

Of foreign poets. But you are white, 
Precious thing, white legs and arms 
Curled in the silts of darkness. 
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Stroke. Crawl. To take, to embrace. 
The beady light combs my shoulders, 
Frothing on wings that reach, hold, 
Sweep back ample shocks of light, 
Drinking great drafts of downwardness. 


You loom in the murk, precious thing, 
Ancient thing. You are tilting, 
Open-eyed, in the green darkness. 
You are giving me closer and closer 
Anticipations, unmoving thing, 


Discoveries in the rare extremes 

Of light where you lie broken, perfect, 
O exquisite of the lost primitives! 

I am reaching, unfurled like a long 
Sail reaching into the wind’s wake, 


And the soft light of my fingertips 

Is streaming, loosening, glowing on you. 
And I am dreaming a doom-sudden pain, 
Gloom-suffering, and implosion of light 
In tatters and fainting cacophonies. 


There is slow tumbling and I am twisting 
In a falling arch, sprawling; I fall 
Upward, a puff of scattering flakes. 

I am dreaming that I am awake. 

I lie shattered in wrack of light, 


Shreds drifting in a salt wind’s 

Sighing, the curlew crying in the moon. 
Brightly, covertly, the white thing 
Shimmers unmoved in the green darkness. 
I am pretending to remember my dream. 





HAYDEN CARRUTH 
SOMETHING FOR RICHARD EBERHART 


Mahogany sun in October, a continuum 
Engrained among grape leaves, the concord’s 


Gilt-colored fruit, to which still cling 
The deep shadows of the Dutch Renaissance 


Here in a nook of the Harlem Valley, 
And the late year’s heat under the cedarwood 


Arbor where I have been sitting and eating, 
Spitting the seeds on the grass: 


These I praise: first the sun— 
Not I his aspect of eternity (brother, 


You do that so well), rather a furry niggling 
To my nape now, small animal nosing 


For seeds in the pockets of my consciousness, 
Sweet-toothed for the autumn’s substance 


And its interesting particularizations, 
These peeping statue-eyes, these laths 


Of sun nailed among the leaves, whereon 
I hang my house; and so eternity 


After all, winged category of the heart, 
Desire’s terror incorruptible and bleak 


In such sheer majesties as mind enmyths 
To oppose the contending scruples of a nerve, 


Incorruptible because enmythed 
In the firm singular temper, this givenness, 


This yeast of ego enfrothed in the sweet booze 
Of autumn’s realities. Yes, these. 
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FANTASIE FOR ST. CECILIA’S DAY 


Perhaps zephyr of May, just beginning 

From nowhere, tinkling birch leaves 

And sun’s perspicuous cantabile disciplining 
Precocious water’s early rapture, reprieves 

Of sparklement, bestowals that glisten 

Below a Japanese bridge 

Where stepsister swans so gravely listen, 
Collegians of occult purity. Ah, the personage 
Moving among birches, 

Without love, swaying her long blond hair, 

Is there conducting her researches 

Into the motiveless ecstasy her mind may soon declare. 
Or again brown breeze of November 

Ominously unspirited, a sad trilling 

Of desperate separate leaf-voices, and an ember 
Of sun-oppression, mauve sun, chilling 

A black pool in obsessive pink, whereunder 
The curving emergencies of swans-in-flight 
Thunder 

Oblique to the bridge. There, stazk and white, 
The woman of ashen tresses 

Arches to that anguish without hate 

In which cold souls of votaresses 

Unfold in power and fiercely meditate. 


Without love, without hate, she muses in Egyptian bone, 
The timeless upon time charming a thought 

In blind passion, prior to the phrases of the moon; 
And blind, too blind to see out! 

Swansong, swansong, thought’s angel calls the tune, 
Turn and turn about. 
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1 WOULD LIKE TO SAY SOMETHING MAGNIFICENT 
ABOUT DEATH 


I would like to say something magnificent about death, 
Something that would have pleased the ears 

Of my friends, the Chinese poets. 

I would like to say something, perhaps, 

About gleaming rivers crawling under northern mist 
To wrinkled seas; 

I would like to speak of blossoms trickling 

From the plum tree 

Before the night of a storm dark as the crow’s caw; 

I would like to speak of ruinous journeys 

Under banners of scarlet cloud, 

Of trudging homeless in rain, hatless, 

With my children at my side, 

Of walking a thousand li. 

I would like to speak of the pain of the darkest night 
Of separation. 


But living as I do 

I am aware only 

Of a low chill wind 

That shoots the cellophane of ice 

A lash’s length over the spring pond 
And in the same breath 

Cracks a little 

And brings down 

The ice-bearded reed. 
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FIVE PART CHORALE 
THE dusk made funny little noises as it gathered in the room. 
It would prod the shadows, lengthening now for several hours, 
up the walls and across the ceiling until he could no longer find 
the random patches of light on the wall that had been there 
but a quarter of an hour before. 

On other floors, five o’clock had already descended. It 
sounded of water moaning in old pipes; of people safely arrived 
from their mysterious doings through the brighter hours—hours 
which for him changed shape and content no more, no less than 
the patches of sun on the far wall. 

Several large families, a girl whose companion on the home- 
ward journey differed every few hours, other drifters, coloreds 
who for went of better, orbited between the cement stoop and 
the bar which forever was open. 

So they returned weary, but no more so than they had left 
in the morning. He knew them as they came, not as people— 
he had forgotten about them long ago—but as little cries of 
greeting that escaped faulty transoms. Of a toilet flushing and 
many doors slamming, as these fragments, in twos and threes 
or alone, fell, or were pushed, or blown into the building to 
take their ordered places in the events of the night. 

And in listening he was less aware of the network of sha- 
dows darkening, deepening from gray to charcoal hue, seeking 
total abolishment in his blackening mind that the sun had ever 
played here. He lay staring into the mirror — its content 
nothing. 

She softly opens the door. For all her life the same door 
and this time as if it never were. She goes to where he lies, his 
skin obscene with whiteness. For a moment watching him in 
the mirror. His fingers crawling above the sheets, working with 
an expressive fury over the cream paper which nearly hides his 
face from the rest of the room. 

‘‘Why,’’ she asks, not looking at his fingers. 

“Why?” 

His eyes forget the colored fury and bore two holes in her, 
drive her back, nail her to the mirror. 
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II 


“Tt was the slowest night you ever seen. Pickenem up like 
flies in Brooklyn — cant get nuthin here. What the hell... 
niggers dont take cabs. I says if you got a boss, you gotta 
listen. But dont expect me tbring in a whole lot omoney when 
I dont get two rides a shift. I says things is rough enough as 
is. What with an old man thats cracked and the old lady 
gettin there too, and me bringen in the only damn money of 
the whole lot. But I dont complain. Maybe it woulda been 
better tleave him up in Mattawan, leave him with his own kind. 
If he wants tscribble crazy talk on paper and then burn it, 
that O.K. but not where I gotta sleep. But I dont complain. 
If the boss says you coast here tnight, you coast. Go ahead, I 
says, youre the boss, but dont gimme hell when you dont get no 
money. Thinks theyre big shots sitten in the office, tellin us 
where to drive. Things are rough all around what with doctor 
bills and medicine, when the only medicine he really needs is his 
own kind upstate. But its alright. I says live and let live. 
Just dont give me no arguments. Not you or the old man. 


Thats what I told him. Yop...you shoulda been there. Slowest 
night you ever seen.”’ 


Ill 


It takes 20,000 volts to light the utilitarian sky. To keep 
it dull, another 20,000 lives dripping with fluorescent light comes 
falling through the mirror. 

A matronly woman who sometimes hands, sometimes throws 
Christmas dinner to the gotta-nickel Bobs lined up on the pave- 
ment next to the trash cans which is: 1 glass of orange juice 
1 london broil with fresh summer peas and 1 pat real butter 1 
rice pudding 1 cup of real black coffee. 

The star of Bethlehem shines equally on doing it behind 
dark windows or lighted windows dressed with filmy curtains. 


IV 


Exhausted from shrill gaudy dreams, he lies quietly on the 
bed. When he turns to the light, he cannot arrest the cool ones 
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still upon him. When they come afresh, they cross the terrific 
patina hiatus, they move from the children in the street to his 
mind of carved blunt content. Illusions. The steadily walking 
stranger will not be an illusion. He will pass the happy child- 
ren, peer at the number, alert, pulling at his lip, climbing to 
the door. The landlady will wait. When he finds the door, 
she is there. 

**Can you tell me if Mr. White is home,”’ the alert stranger 
asks. 
She peers at him for several seconds, then snaps, ‘‘he ain’t.’’ 
‘“Well look,’’ he begins again, ‘‘can you tell me when he’ll 
be back?”’ 

“*Good lord, no,’’ she cries. ‘‘Ya never know when he’ll be 
in. Why...its just like...well, you’re working and then he’s in. 
Ya know, just like that,’’ her fingers snap. ‘‘Sneaks in when ya 
dont even know, so it won’t do ya any good to wait. Anyway, 
if its money you want, he already owes us four months rent and 
she’s no better. Doesn’t even cook no more.’’ 

*‘Oh, no, lady, you dont understand. He owes us his 
mirror.’’ 


V 


She moved through unrecognized streets while a new feeling 
of intoxication welled in the hollowness. 

“*T wonder,’’ she thought, ‘‘If I must be hollow to feel this 
peace.”’ She moved through deep skyless streets. 

Then it was in the air, off in the distance. It was lots of 
things of clapping and jumping, sugar and chocolate, shouts and 
giggles. A child with pigtails ran before the group, beating a 
tambourine, laughing merrily as she tripped into the snow. 
Others threw back their heads and tossed their caps in the frost- 
ed air. 

It was a toy flute that made her turn as the party spilled 
round the corner. The ball of joy rolled on down the street, 
their giggles preceding them like tentacles. It passed the de- 
stitute hag shaded by a rather unconvincing door whose paint, 
by the end of this cold winter, would all have peeled away. 

*“Why do they sing so loud,’”’ she muttered. But when she 
tried to focus on the flying pigtails, it would already have 
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skipped a couple of steps, leaving her stare to the snow which 
the children seemed not to mind. Brassy, shiny whistles tore 
through the street, sailing above the taffy plumes of their chilled 
breaths. 

She turned away. In a little while, after the children had 
gone, she would start home, seeing neither the door with its 
tattered decorations or the lightly falling snow. She turned 
away, bitter with the coming of the Lord. 
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THE STARCHEATER 
THE subway stopped; the subway started. The doors, powered 
by some hidden mechanical device, glided open ; the doors glided 
shut. People entered, clothed in the sour everyday important 
expressions of manly toys; people disembarked into the tunnel, 
light, buildings ... past the vending machines, stiff-backed guar- 
dians of the voltaic air, up the stairs, through the proper gate, 
laced by the proper and functional sign, up the stairs, into the 
real world, pigmented by real illusion, but freed from real 
imaginary blue light and acrid smells. 

When the subway lurched, perhaps a turn in the track or 
a motorman’s prejudice for a certain spot of the track, the 
electric invisible agitation found visibility, charactered by pen- 
dulmatic shapes, with quick erotic jerks for punctuation. I 
swayed. I read and swayed, staring at or through nothing, or 
perhaps at or through people who if they were sufficiently bored 
or sufficiently alert, stared at or through me. I watched them 
stare. Although their glances could be quite threatening, they 
did not want to murder me, or even see me harmed, yet these 
watchers, who in turn were being watched, were sufficiently 
detached so that they didn’t care if I were harmed or murdered. 
Naturally this ceremony could not be intensely formal in the 
train, in the very heat of contest. Once in awhile, someone 
might drop a hint, although no oné could be certain exactly 
what a hint was and how it could be dropped, however, on the 
whole the ceremony’s form was distinguished by a total lack of 
pattern. The subway was merely a generalized pit into which 
the occupants were hurled either as a reward or punishment. 
Some gloomily disfigured their olive branch; others glowingly 
drank their vial of hemlock. All studied themselves, each other, 
the signs, the light-sprinkled blackness, begrimed greens, reds, 
yellows, identifying themselves, but not dispersing the thickened 
dark particles. I read and swayed, looked and swayed. 

The train stopped; the train started. The white bricks of 
another station appeared and disappeared. The numbers, 
heralding the place’s relative position, stationary, were left 
behind. 
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A man, someone I had never seen, tumbled into the next 
seat, an intrigue of vomit and worry ground into his expression, 
etched in wrinkles on his forehead, a slight curl of the corner 
of his mouth, as if the work of a chisel in the anonymous hand of 
some anonymous artisan. A stranger, two-legged, not riding a 
white or black horse, a modern stranger of the modern New 
York City subway system, had defied the motion of the train 
to move from a spot two seats away. Defiant, but uselessly so, 
even ridiculously ... I could do nothing to comfort him. In 
eases of such sickness, the underground’s law was definite, al- 
though unwritten, strictly enforced — the fact that it is un- 
written, thus custom, much stronger than simple tradition, cau- 
ses the enforcement to be far more stringent. The rule was quite 
clear and adequately promulgated ; retreat, rushing between the 
cars, sticking the head, that fountain of spurting pain, into the 
frictional density, bearing the tortures of being converted into 
non-sickness, hoping—although the act is too sudden and hazy, 
much too vague to make provisions for hope—that the train 
does not violently curve, heave, jacknife, separate, as one foot 
is on one car, the other on the other car, the body in the middle, 
belonging to both, thus neither, praying, if only as an after- 
thought, not to be thrown, landing in the pit, unknown to the 
world and the next motorman, perhaps to be judged, condemned 
by a court of sparks. Every intricacy was quite clear to me. 
I had no difficulty understanding the rules. 

‘That man,”’ his arm, shoulder, head, wavered in a vague 
direction, ‘‘he’s eating starch,’’ his voice shuddered by varying 
degrees of revulsion, sympathy, and disbelief. ‘‘He is eating 
starch.’’ Now the words were threaded through his lips firmly 
and securely. 

‘Starch? Like cellulose, potatoes? Starch? What is 
starch?’’ 

‘Starch. He’s trying to kill himself. He’s eating laundry 
starch, the colored fellow. White flakes of starch.’’ 

A head—previously unnoticed, I didn’t have the slightest 
idea when it had gotten on the train, a candy coated piece of 
chocolate, red, rolled past my foot, journeying toward the other 
end of the car—limply attached to a rather flabby, not fat, body, 
pressed itself against the window, perhaps he had been on the 
train when I got on, perhaps he had been riding back and forth, 
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forth and back, for an indeterminable amount of time, the better 
part of the day, a green piece of candy, conical, rolled past my 
foot, his head against the glass, that shield, constantly raped 
by migrational whims of dire and dust, yet vigilantly separating 
the inside and light from the outside and dark, oblivious to 
personal abuse, the candy, as if on its own track moved in the 
middle of the aisle, quite rigid in its direction, until the train 
swayed and even then, the new direction foreed upon the candy 
was quite rigid, until still a more powerful force swerved its 
rigidity. He seemed a sleeping man, the way people sleep on the 
subway, never really awake, never really asleep. 

‘“What did you say?’’ 

On the next track was a blur of light, heads, noise. In 
one car the people were standing. The next was half empty. 
And then one track went up while the other went down. 

‘*He’s eating starch. I saw the package. Poisonous. Try- 
ing to kill himself. He’s dying. Poisoning himself. Suicide.’’ 

The train screeched, squealed, a soon-to-be-slaughtered pig, 
an unrepentant baying love call. The stranger ashen-facedly 
put drama into a simple slumbering man. Many people sleep 
on the subway. Some missed their stop, but that was about the 
worst possible consequence. The sleepers never die, not on the 
spur. of the moment, unrehearsed, not without warning the 
populace at large. 

Although the man’s head did not move, his hand fumbled 
about a worn brown paper bag, very small, probing into a white 
cardboard box, very small, detailed by writing, descriptive, not 
artistic prose. Leaving the ragged box, his dry fingers placed 
white flakes between huge swollen lips, a slight white paste 
covering the thin line that divided deep-hued skin from pinkish 
lip, his head tilted back, still resting on the window—it was pro- 
bably cool, windows have a way of being cool, a form, pattern, 
shape, ordained plan, plot, scheme, even subway windows, frosted 
by particles precipitated through the cement, stone, tar of the 
street, but also a dampness, coolness—he, as if performing a 
sacred rite, receiving the flaked hosts, eyes relaxedly shut in 
holy ecstasy, although the tilt was merely a natural, almost 
instinctive action. His eyes emitted an odor of heat. 

The seat next to me was again empty. 
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Starch, such an absurd way to die. Stupid, breathlessly 
stupid. If the man wanted to kill himself, he should simply 
jump in front of the train. Simply jump. Some might be in- 
convenienced, the express might have to run on the local track, 
cops would be kept busy, but on the whole everything would be 
quite satisfactory. People would have something to spectate. 
Cops would be more comfortable in the subway warmth. The 
man should simply jump. The act would be over, and the 
important thing with suicide is that it be over. Death prefers 
that its venture into life be brief, an instant. The object, the 
man must make a decision and immediately carry it out. Jump- 
ing requires one decision, the complete decision...instead of the 
idiotic business of reaching a decision with each individual flake. 
If being struck by a train makes him queasy, he should jump 
from a bridge, drown ... or slit his wrists, throat. Anything, 
but not by eating starch. 

The man ate, not paying attention to anything or one. He 
was not looking out the window. 

People frowned at the man, who in other circumstances 
might have simply been a dozing fellow rider, haphazardly 
munching popeorn from a well-worn box, repulsed by this man 
who in another time with the same box might have been casually 
eating candy. Some shifted their places so as not to have to 
look at him; others felt their stomachs turn, expressing the sen- 
sation with certain gestures, expressions. Occasionally some 
would leave the car altogether; most simply went to the other 
side. No one proffered help or sought another, even a cop, who 
might be capable of giving help. Even if the starcheater should 
vomit, the bystander would not be affected if he is on the other 
side of the car. The cars are long. Even the sways are not 
totally and efficiently synchronized. They have many doors 
that open at many stations. The red conical candy, making a 
return trip almost collided with a blue conical candy making 
the trip the red candy had finished. 

The starcheater groaned. The sound was not audible but 
announced by vibrations, as the victim collapsed from the win- 
dow, wrapping his right arm about the pit of his stomach, 
leaning down so that his body rested on the seat and his head 
hung into the expanse of the aisle. Lifting himself, open- 
mouthed, panting, heat seeming to burst from within, eyes dilat- 
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ed and alive with weariness, the eater of starch snapped his 
fingers twice, then a third time, his left hand moving in rhythm. 
The woman, who had been pointed at by the head fled to the 
other end of the car, disgust and anger expressed by her eyes 
and motion, stepping on the blue candy, mashing it into a wasted 
flatness. Again the starcheater shifted himself so that his head 
was against the window, laughing or perhaps sneering at the 
woman. Trying to sleep, he felt the invisible warmth of imagin- 
ary blankets being pulled over him, he had finished his prayers, 
a smile or sneer roughened into his face. Smiling as he fumb- 
led, then contentedly munched his starch, ceremonious, but pri- 
vate. 
What did starch do to the body, the system? What could 
it do, except being poisonous? Death was too important to take 
place on the subway, too sudden to be stretched agonizing flake 
after agonizing flake. And much too private to occur in front 
of spectators, it was only proper that form be filled out by 
those who wished to witness something of such importance. More 
starch went from hand to mouth. 

Now almost falling when he stopped leaning against the 
side of the train, the starcheater began to struggle with his 
jacket, frayed, dirt-embroidered, alluding to something that was 
once an army jacket. A red sweat shirt appeared, dotted by 
highly ordered groups of holes, as if gnawed by a meticulously 
neat moth. The starcheater couldn’t free himself from the gag 
of a jacket, his face swathed by an oily form of water, as he 
jerkily panted. Escaping the jacket he folded the cloth into a 
scrupulous ball, laying it next to him, all the time swaying as if 
a disturbed spring, collapsing once finishing his work into in- 
animacy, supported by the window, his lips opened to a set 
position, the lining of white more noticeable, tenderly masticat- 
ing the starch at near-regular intervals. 

He was sweating, it wasn’t hot in the car, the fans were 
off, if a door was opened a terrible breeze bulled through. A 
heavy sweat, perhaps a sign of poisoning. The door at the end 
of the car was open, yet the breeze was not terrible. 

Perhaps starch got him high, the material might not have 
been starch. It was starch. I had seen starch before. It made 
no sense to eat starch on a subway train. But he must have 
planned it, he must have schemed every detail, even going s 
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far as to decide which people could watch. I had no apprecia- 
tion of being a chosen one. I wondered whether eating starch 
would give him a headstart in the official stiffening. 

He had been carrying his box for a long time. He should 
have been dead already. It was impossible to see how full the 
box was. He should vomit...not sit there with his eyes closed. 
At least, he should have the courtesy to clutch his stomach, as if 
tormented by pain, even if it felt entirely normal. Sweating 
was moving toward politeness, but difficult to notice. If he 
hadn’t called attention to his sweating by taking off his jacket, 
I might not have noticed. Of course, the sweat might be a 
result of taking off the jacket. Death by poisoning needed 
blood, sweat, vomit. He should rise to his feet, stumble, bleed, 
vomit, cough, fall, however, this man’s death would simply mean 
pressing his temple to the window, cough once, perhaps twice, 
then nod his head. 
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The starcheater was not wearing shoes. I never considered 
whether he had feet. His feet were bound by heavy black 
socks, resembling rags, not in strips, simply irregular hunks of 
eloth, on top of a quantity of crumbled papers on top of a 
public floor. Huge holes bared the man’s heels and other less 
indentifiable parts of his feet. i 

His back hunched as if his head were in the act of sprout- b 
ing, an attempt to counteract the drunken trippings of the train, | 
the starcheater stood and without hesitation made for the door | @ 
intervening between the two cars. His pants were remarkably | * 
rounded, totally creaseless, more stain than cloth. His sweat- | f 
shirt reminded of child’s pajamas. A Puerto Rican girl, im-| 4% 
maculately dressed, alone in the corner, cringed further into | ™ 
the grimed metallic green. Rather plump, about twenty, a dc 
scream seemed about to erupt from her, not many would have} ‘ 
heard it, as the man, his lips colored by a white paste, trailing | 
into a flakish substance, eyed her, his glance mean, but desire- fr 
less, as if the twenty year old girl were an eighty year old man. | 4S 
With a finality, the starcheater, straining, tugged the sliding} 
door shut, then stampingly returning to his seat, throwing his th 

a 






head against the window, for all practical purposes asleep. He 
had formed his assemblage, had solemnly closed the doors. The 
people stared at him, varying degrees of shock flighting across 
their faces. The travelers watched him as if he were a paid en- 
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tertainer. No one had the slightest desire to find an authority 
to aid the dying man or to aid themselves; the starcheater 
sucked his poison, holding the mass’ attention, as he leaned 
back, comfortable, grinning, as his hand scratched against the 
rough surface of the cardboard, placing the sustaining destruct- 
ive flakes on his tongue, his fingers thrust through his perpetually 
parted lips; he had the attention of the world, independent, as 
no one offered him assistance, not even to feed him. Work was 
to be gone home from, a wife to be fled, a lover to be sought, 
television to be watched. The motion of the train bounced the 
starcheater’s head against the glass. Upon his tongue, a white 
flake was stuck. If he rubbed a starchflake between his thumb 
and forefinger, it turned to powder. Dogs to be walked, greet- 
ings to be pronounced, stairs to be climbed, chairs to be sat in, 
milk bottles to be put out, children to be scolded, doors to be 
locked, that ever-forward motion that paraded as life. The 
starcheater seemed to have a smile formed on his cheeks. It 
might have been some strange refraction of the glass and light 
or an illusion, caused by his always opened mouth, caused by 
fever and swollen lips. 

Ashamed for some undefined reason, I lifted myself, clutch- 
ing a safe hold, patiently but nervously waiting for the white 
bricks of my stop, the proper station. The starcheater did not 
look up, did not accuse me. He did not look at me or anyone 
else. He had no reason to. Everyone was looking at him. I 
stepped between the parted doors, running hesitantly then at 
full speed, attempting to find the man in charge of the formal 
door-shutting. He was usually in the middle of the train, 
sometimes in the front or in the back. I ran along the cement, 
dodging people and vending machines, not seeing anyone be- 
tween the cars. I ran hesitantly then at full speed, not seeing 
anyone. The doors of the train slid shut; the train overcame 
friction, the starcheater’s window contributing to the breeze 
as the train took on speed. The man was staring into the 
tricklets of dust, sweating, his hand partially in his mouth, and 
then he withdrew it as his window passed into sight from behind 
a steel girder. 
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Workshop poetry is a controversial product. Writing 
courses and conferences cannot make a maker of poems, but 
they can grant the potential poet a first hearing, the sound of 


himself in a public arena, small and special as it is. It can serve 
him as did the onetime tavern or salon and as perhaps the coffee 
houses do today where poets have returned to read. 

From some of these workshops, the academic clearing 
houses, have come James Wright, W. D. Snodgrass, Theodore 
Holmes. Also here may be some who have enough gift to use 
well what is given, and to find their own way waiting. 

The teachers are distinguished, devoted, the poets of our 
day. What they can offer the pupil-poets are themselves and the 
rigors of practice, the good lashes of criticism and self-correc- 
tion — and mostly the rubbing up against competition, that 
ominous experience. These are schools of exchange and pre- 
cious example. 

We are indebted to Léonie Adams, Richard Eberhart, Cecil 
Hemley, Stanley Kunitz, Robert Lowell, Karl Shapiro, José 
Garcia Villa—for their participation and patient interest in 
presenting this sampling of new poets. 
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OLD MAN 


An old man 
time to die 





the hay 













than the sun 
no 












I saw him 
many ways 















An old man 





a mandolin 















DE CASTRO 


He can run faster 
but 
his habits never end 


are always begun. 


how 
fabricate 
nets to hide his lies 
how organized his grace 
his choice of demeanors. 


he can 
make music rounder than 
but no 
the little things and 





no 
once 
I smelled him under 


mushrooms 
growing in his hands. 





children sound 
a his resonance. 
e 
No time to stay once 
ir I almost touched 
e his hand I called 
c- him many times 
at his name rang but away 
e- he walked in the rain 





displaced no drop 
or particle of air. 















sé 

in An old man _—sssyes 
out of sight why 
why does he move 





like wind in 
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the dark of my bones? 


jiLL j. HOFFMAN 


WHEN LEO 


When Leo, the son of Leo, 
Left my arms, my armpits 
Froze. 

There was no lowering, slow 
Lowering of arms, to escape 
Space. 


There are no mirrors on my walls; 
Inbetween them not much floor. 
Indoors 

Is all it is, but a good place 

For a closet-drama to reveal 
Strings. 


Tonight the wind thumps on the stairs, 
And in the elevator shaft 

Roars. 

The corridor is long before 

His gait will thunder lightly 

Back 


How long did I hold the pose, 

Like a ballerina on the boards 

Freeze? 

Why, sweet audience of foes, who tiptoe 
With the draughty years, I hold him 

So. 





ROBERT FOSTER 


IN FURNISHED ROOMS 


In furnished rooms I still recall 

the smell of fish (frying and pale) 
the touch of hand like fish (unfried) 
and someone sleeping (open-eyed) 
composing (never posted) mail 


Bright skin fastened to percale 
the frail hair caught on the brass bedrail 
with someone singing (slightly frayed) 


I watched the flies on eyes grown stale 
(like loaves) collect until night fell 
(cloth-like) over someone’s side 

I crumpled up the page and cried 

for someone’s skin is only shell 


LAEL W. HILL 
THE PAGANS 


Gethsemane’s packed in mothballs in the attic 

where strangers, one dusty year, may discover it 

under the cobwebs. We’ve washed our hands, and bit 

by bit the colors in dawn come true, as before they haven’t : 


The cock has already made triple threat of morning 

(in the city you can’t keep a rooster, but some do) 

and we wait, all of us—caught as Peter with his ears down, 
denying his Lord—expecting the keys to heaven. 


Fools in the rite, we are come to a Witches’ Sabbath— 
wearing curled goose-feathers, riding a silly hare, 
dancing our own graves greener than cellophane grass 
in a twisted wood. Go away then—nobody’s here— 


Golgotha is marked on the map with a stab of thumbs 

and a pair of Jacks—hardly worth the mention— 

where Christ on our doublecross hangs in barbed ascension : 
with vinegar, serve the holy bread. Day comes— 
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LAEL W. HILL—GEORGE DOWDEN 


The games of chance rattle with bones’ rolling— 
bones or a stone, that is. What a sight for an Angel !— 
the lot of us trying to put on or off that robe, 

with egg on our faces, and ham on the Easter table. 


GEORGE DOWDEN 


| WALK AT NOON IN THE CITY NOW WALT WHITMAN 


I walk the Island’s lower streets 

past barbered square and heavy blackcoated men 

entering and leaving banks, courthouse, stone bourse, 

men who judge and measure men through Jesusempty eyes, 

and past rubberlegged morons doghanging to their 
masters’ unintelligible briefs; 


I walk the Island’s middle lower streets 

past greenmouthed bums stonenoble in drive to move 

their feet in memory to fool the woodtough cops, past 

defiant rootwrenched yellow godlings of the East, and 

headdown past a bite unanswered in unable one dry 
possessor of the earth; 


I walk the Island’s inner middle streets 

past jazz thighs blackwaiting for beards that weep 

wombward to yesterday, loveless, in fear of present 

dawns, and past vapid gaping snickereyes rapt in tingle- 

assed expectation, twice lost from the zoo they sought, 
both miles away and mirrorless; 


I walk the Island’s middle streets 

past hair and painted munching old younggirls one in 

ecstasy and danger, past loudtalk laborers in plaster- 

dusted pants eating their noon sandwiches their eyes 

demanding their democracies, past skinny newarrived 
dusty boys fullstriding in the streets; 
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I walk the Island’s upper streets 
past rows of tailored mural glassdoor apartment 
buildings guarded by dying doormen handsomely death- 
rattling for the neurotic pocdlewomen laced beyond 
response, and further past the starker clots of face- 
less looming brownbuildings, faceless dwellers; 


Asleep 


SEQUENCE 





GEORGE DOWDEN—MARTIN ROBBINS 


1 walk the Island’s upper middle streets 
past whitelegged girlwomen selfconscious in the concrete 
corn waiting like hamsters to be fertile, past young 
goodmen nicefellows pressed and prancing, executive 
juniors with quickdarting eyes seeking unsolicited 
recognition beyond their paycheck realities; 


I walk off the face of the Island, Walt Whitman, 
beautiful myth father, finally, into a small park, 
and I lie on the warm green grass and ery for 

darkness, and listen to the trees moving. 


MARTIN ROBBINS 


in the hot afternoon 


of certainty, I dreamed of sages 


ancient 
as jade. 


of dawn’s uncertainty, I saw, 


awake, 


In the chill 


pilgrims bent 


and venerable, unshaven as moss. 


Smooth 


as glass between 


steel columns, mirrored, 


my face, 


not sage, no pilgrim, 


does its banking on noon streets. 











CAROLYN STOLOFF 


FIRST MATE 


Your speech is silver 

plating iron thoughts 

also your smile is soft. 

You are like some strange flower 
to me so common you are. 


Wearing a bow 

tie with large polka 

dots you danced through a joke 

of an evening and out. Your coat 
was smart with pockets 


and one of them held me 
but your will was the sea’s 
will and her roll like a lewd 
doll called you as crew 

to her open sex. 


As lightning you left 

me full of jazz. I wrote 
devious letters addressed 

to a port where spirits drift 
careless and untaxed. 


Sailor, your fables 

launched me trireme, into the swell 
and seaweed tangle; docked, 

this fitted ship chokes 

in its slender bottle. 





CHARLOTTE A. WILSON 


THE SQUARE 


I can’t think why 
this sudden bloom of people 
and cameras offends me. 
Granted Spring and all 
that—certainly Spring 

is not bearded, barefoot, 

ponytailed punks over- 
flowing the fountain, twanging 
tunes with their thumbs. 

I think 
I think Spring is 
for building meadows and 
streams, for being filthy 
and not caring, for casting 
dream after dream 
from the wrist to fill 
the air with our selves 
and never mind the rain. 
I’d like 

to gather boys 
like daffodils, fling 
them over the arch and see 
them bounce into onetwothree 
o’lary without losing 
a count. I want Spring 
to be new, not 
checkers on a_ bench. 





DONALD JUNKINS 


THE WOUNDED DEER LEAPS HIGHEST 


Warte nur, bald ruhest du auch 
Goethe 


In the Maine woods I shot a white-tailed deer 
And saw a lung-piereed animal 

Leap. As if injected, he raced across 

The black oak grove with an even stride, 
Crashed, gasping, in the leaves 

And died. 


Elbowing, I cut away his liver, 

Seraped his clotted stomach eave and bloodied 
Up the woods. I made a fist, stretched my 
Fingers, made another fist. My sticky 

Hands sucked in and out, wet red, 

Then dried. 


The carcass was a sack of meat with eyes. 

I could not move it from the leaves. 

Two hundred and fifty pounds 

Was lumped there at my feet. By now, 

The jaws were sealed ; the tongue was flabbing out 
One side. 


November oaks sloughed dance leaves 

To the wind. I needed help and stalked 
Another hunter. We dragged a tawny bulk 
Out of the woods: disemboweled, cold. 

I kept the twelve-pronged head and sold 
The hide. 


Sawdusted, a white-necked form is nailed 

Up to my father’s wall. Its nose slightly turned, 
The glass eyes fix a rafter stare. 

And down here on my hands is a grove, and bloody 
Leaves, a leaping life that the sun has warmed 
And dried. 
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DONALD JUNKINS 


THE JUNIPER BUSH 


I 

Field octopus, 
Gangler 

Over rabbit holes; 
Knotting 

Your spiny arms 

In the summer hum. 


Beside you, 
Sprawler, 

Cows 

Stand in their places 
All day 

Like outfielders. 


And at night 
Clouds 

Pinball 

The moon, 

And the light 

Goes on and off lika God 
Blinking 

A flashlight. 

There, 

You 

Squat 

On the field 

Like a land-grabber. 


II 

In the season 

When the cows are gone 
And the moon 

Flakes 

Down, 





DONALD JUNKINS 


The hunter 

Snowshoes after meat 
And the dogs 

Brawl 

With your spiny arms. 


Out 

From his place, 
The rabbit 
Hustles 

To a running 
Death. 


THE PARTRIDGE 


This October hour of fire and death, I gag 


On the smell of flesh. My hand holds 

Pieces of a partridge: crimp leg, 

Bone wing, pebbly neck. 

Bloodied feathered afterthoughts. 

In the dirt beneath the leaves 

Other flesh was sealed : the breast, the head. 

I scratched among the leaves, finger mining 

Like digging money in a dream. And all around 
The spindly fright was heaving, and all around 
The wind-crept feathers fussed. 


My fraction-bird in hand, I cried 

‘*Partridge, fly up in that tree again 

And let me kill you right.’’ 

Unknowing, you had fluttered down beside me, 
Scratching berries in the leaves; 

Now, splashed into the earth 

By birdshot. 

Had I waited calmly, and merely shot off your head... 





DONALD JUNKINS—HARRY BRAUN 


Oh, I like my killing dry. It is done well 
And quickly then. I am the hunter. 

My numb finger rips metal into flesh. 

My blade flashes, and bending over 

I quickly grasp fingers full of entrails. 


Partridge, I’ll eat your spindly fright tonight 
While you in the woods, in the ground, in the wind 
Go gently clucking on. 


HENRY BRAUN 


TO ONE FOR WHOM POETRY AND MORALITY 
ARE INSEPARABLE 


The skin of this peach is drawn 
back in zigzags; in that 

a baby Charybdis 

of rot twists down 

towards the peachstone 

lazily. At 3’, 

5“ the table bears 

five oranges, one splitting 

(like the peach), two pears and room 
for more food. 


Across the room 
a girl, sexy, legs crossed, 
intense as an animal, 
has her skirt played with by 
sunrays. On her finger 
is a small diamond that recalls your mind. 








HENRY BRAUN 








THE RAPE OF EUROPA® 


He offered himself as game for women’s hands 
If they could lay to bulls that kind of straying 

Idly beyond the reasonable fence and the square bull pasture 
Towards the river side. He stopped their playing, 

Made them fall back astonished by the sand 

As, unforeseen, his gentleness alarmed. 

Then in fear of heightening their fear 

He paused and wonder danced alone in the air between. 

His lung was quickened presently by a girl 

Bolder than all the rest, sidling with laughter towards him. 
But for the river she was all that moved, 

A plait of flowers in her hand, desire in her limbs 

And the heaviness of strange intent about her. 

Far within the circles of his body awakening 

And rippling at first outwards came the bull. 

He tapped once, bowed his head and tapped again 

As if to shake off springs of violence, 

Then sank, for his great body was allayed 

Partly and without malice he gazed there. 

Soon the cowering girls made a ring about him; 

Europa set her wreath upon his horns. 

A silence fell that gave voice to the river 

And the chapped rush of leaves. Then with a sigh, 

As the Europa in each girl was loosed 

To a corporeal rhythm, dance began. Yet the dance 
Trimmed their incipient fire to pattern still. 

And the quiet music was answered by the bull 

With breathing only and abstracted eyes. 

They were displeased by so much darkness garnered 
Slothfully there and longed to see it rise. 

Some struck him as they passed with whips of scarves 

And some threw flowers. At last Europa dropped 

Upon his back and stroked the glacial hide, 

With her moist hands exploring pallid folds. 

He could not bear the weight of that last garland 

And all the impositions on his mood 

By careless girls. He roused himself, therefore, 

Out of the invisible chains of simple being 
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And joined them, moving faster as they moved. 

The bull, aflame, sprang for the water. Cries 
Rebounded as if laughter struck blank walls 

And the disheartened ring of virgins, flower 

By its own beauty spoiled, fell back and broke. 

Then they came together, as we see them here, 
Trailing along the distant water’s edge 

Like the shucked petals of a ripened tale. 

Clutching a horn, as her part taurine gown 

Already mingles, chosen Europa rides. 

The bull has leaped at once through sky and water; 
He pulses toward fulfillment on a groundswell, 
Followed by what the stew-pots of the sea 

Exhale: a fish flecked with the primal sunlight, 
Runnels of foam. Love’s bedfellows are here, 
Planing the unforgettable blue in chubby disarrary, 
Their arrows bathed in Alpine clarity. 

It is the seed-time of myth, strewing and passing over; 
The future spreads inexorably. Onward, 

Where shafts of rock hoist the aspiring wave, 

A couch is set; within an open meadow 

A tentative cradle waxes in its tree. 


© The painting by Titian in the Gardner Museum, Boston. 


ELLEN TERRY 
O 
—frazzle me not my wickedsome gazette, 
as we gronsque along the georibbie tunnel; 
I wish to perogle it in peace, friend, 
so quitcher brutarian shoving and siddown— 


0. 





RICHARD LOURIE 


JOURNEY TO A SEPARATION 
(Dostoevsky in Exile) 


Darker than a cave 

here there is snow and wind, 

to erase like sand 

the violence of the veering ruts 

broken in forgotten motion toward another land. 
A token crucifix freezes to the chest, 

another pain, and no trace here of green wood and 
the bones cracking without rest. 

There is no escaping the laws of lands 

and the hands of kings. 


At the last edge of white reality 
is hesitation then before the shadow of prison 


but the new beginning 
promised in the dreamt remembrance of the word, 


the waked vision of a hand’s slow turning 
beckoning with the flash of honeyed blood, 
its wound forever open 


and reopening... 


Instant; when the trembling earth is seen 
and entrails from the throbbing 

of the trumpet’s edge, 

‘a proud and angry dust’ 

twisting out beyond the weight of dust. 


The iron strength of chains scratch blood 
unnoticed now, 

but half hindering the winged arm’s ascent 
toward daybreak. 





LYLE LINDER 


PLAINSONG 


I would sell 
billowing nightshade briefcases 
office bound in golden leather 
or perhaps pale lizards 
trained to the leash 
if I 
only 

knew when to start 

or how to go about it 


It would seem 

I am always 

rebuffed 

or stop 

stymied, 

whenever I enter a large hall 

with my dirty bag of small tricks 
and stained galoshes 


I was never allowed 
to destroy birds’ nests 
or kill bullfinches 
with great stones 


I’ve never had a chance you know 


to catch hedgehogs or do 
what other gentlefolk do 
when they’re young. 


I’ve always had to stay at home 
in my grisly 
sardine can 
filled with oils 
and pulled my warm blankets 
to parts and pieces 
for 
funny capes 
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LYLE LINDER 


and ugly masks 
to hang about my ears 


And secretly restrained 
I’ve always been held 
nakedly thrashing 
beneath 
my bare-sack imitation 
of a womb 
the broken glass. 


POME IN TWO PARTS 


I 


My desire 
is not love, 
muttering 
to the swish of bull’s tails; 
maddening 
on white limbs 
and taking possession 
in an 
orgy of possession 
and loss, 
rupturing the self 
to thrust it 
between 
the legs of another. 


II 
Desire 
is your belly; 
a soft desert 
of contour— 
warm smoothness 
rising above the place 
































LYLE LINDER—ELIZABETH CULBERT 





of renewal 
after the madness... 

in the temples 

of accretion and excretion 

has passed. 






Unknown, 
the grand beast 
is transcended, 
love 
returns 
and resides 
within 
your belly 
to swell and stretch, 
a ripening bloom, 
the bard’s melon. 


ELIZABETH CULBERT 


THINGS DARKLY AND NOT 





Things darkly and not 
too soon, half 
looked at with 


a kindly indifference, 
held at arm’s 
length by not 





wanting too much, set 
about with the 
absence of intention, 


sometimes accept the 
fastening on of 
names and become. 






ELIZABETH CULBERT—MYRON LEVOY;, 
THE MONTSERRAT 







(Statue by Julio Gonzalez) 





Warm 
iron, 
made not quite 
intransigent 
to the curve, has bent 
to hold a child welded 
firm against the breast. Hammered 
metal yielded, but the form held 
until woman became monument, 
The Montserrat holding a _ child 
and the warrior maiden met. 
Only the babe between 
the two iron breasts 
showed how milk flowed 
when iron 
was first 
cast. 

















MYRON LEVOY 
THE CAPE 






I swerve but cannot catch the mover 
Beckoning red with swinging cape. 

I am innocent in my turning; 
It is the cape that will not stop. 








The flicking cape that draws me forward, 
Blinds me, tangles me with flame. 

I am innocent on my burning; 

It is the cape I pantomime. 








The steel that curves between the shoulders 
Is cool to touch, is merciful. 

The sword is innocent of murder; 

It is the swinging cape that kills. 
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CATHEDRAL 










Once 
with stone 

on stone 

with steel of angel’s wings to garnish buttresses, 
up from crook pocked shepherd’s green 

where birch warmed silver in the young grass 





















rose 
in the native eyes 

this pinnacle 

content to taper 

just before the clouds, 
and, 


man 
on man 
placed his stone 
or left his stain, 
in the curving windows. 








Built 
by all, for all. 

Now in the dank and underdust 

of time, 

and each man’s shadow, 

the rocks moist breath to cleanse with, 


in the further arch, 
nave lengths end, 
the bleating lamb lies stilled, 
and bled upon 

in a clench of quiet, 





far. Long from the pinnacle what lifts lingers 
awaiting that brief knowledge 
the last waltz. 
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PASSAGE DOWN 


ON the walls of the corridor down which he walked hung thick 
tapestries, covered, in rich, dark violets, reds, and greens, with 
ancient battles and festivals. In contrast, the floor and ceiling 
were made of hard, dark stone, which not only suggested that 
ritual had once dominated these halls, but that ritual would 
forever be necessary, in order to overlook the futility of soft 
feet walking across endless stone. On these walls, graceful 
ladies and thick knights sat on benches in an open field, eating 
from long tables piled with meats and bowls of wine. Around 
them were scattered small, bright-coloured tents, whose awnings 
flapped in the wind. Retainers moved about constantly, brought 
food, played their lutes, or worked by the tents, polishing 
leather and currying the horses. <A thick, high green hedge 
surrounded the entire scene, on which were implanted the heads 
of dogs, lions, and strange lizards, all things animal and un- 
known, grinning fiercely. As he walked among them, the pre- 
sence of these dead beings imposed their tradition of magic 
upon him. 

He came into a room of stone and wood, and saw on the 
wall rows of long swords that burned with a white glow. These 
objects were serious only to themselves. Neither the wood nor 
the stone cared for or were affected by them, and although he 
visited the room every day, he had never noticed them before. 

He reached for a sword, and touched it. It was real, he 
had not been certain that would happen. He took it down 
and turned it about in his hands. It curved like a woman, or 
a vine. Various parts satisfied other parts, because there was a 
motion which seemed complete. He held it straight out, waited 
as his wrist became weak, then lunged, as he had seen others 
do. Did they know that the sword and the person were two 
separate objects? That by night he lay in bed, foolishly alone, 
while the sword lay in its red velvet case, making indentations 
at several points in the velvet where it bore down. The sword 
saw nothing, was nothing, while he tried to fall asleep and not 
think about it. But by day, sometimes, he and the sword came 
together, without reflection, to perform a series of actions in 
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which both were necessary, not merely as things present but as 
things in motion. But the sword in his hand did not care about 
his thoughts and his wrist felt very weak by now. He swung 
the sword about, watched it move in the air, swung it between 
his eyes and the window, and saw it become a different colour 
on its unlit side. 

Velvet beings moved about him. As the meal was finished 
and the tables carried off the field, the people moved to the 
edges to sit on the grass or in the small chairs. At one end 
of the field in a rope enclosure, mighty horses pranced impatient- 
ly as they waited to be used. He walked un-noticed among them 
and watched their strength. A great white horse reared, and 
kicked at him savagely. He lunged with his sword and the 
horse collapsed. Thick blood stained the velvet. How many 
horses would have to be destroyed before the velvet disappeared ? 

A knight with a green lion on his shield rushed at him, 
swinging another old sword. He stepped aside, and the knight, 
overborne by his own heavy armor, brushed past him clumsily. 
The knight turned and stared at him in amazement. He had 
never seen anyone step aside before. He stomped off haughtily, 
clanking his feet against the oak flooring. 

Another knight, with a blue silk robe thrown over his 
iron shoulders, saluted the green knight with his sword. The 
green knight, his face covered by metal, returned the salute. 
They implanted their flags in the floor on opposite sides of the 
room, then rushed each other on foot. Their iron boots scraped 
long yellow slashes in the oak, until they met, clanged swords 
together, and began to shuffle in slow circles about one another. 

The blue knight jabbed his sword point toward the other 
shield, then slid his sword to the right, toward the unshielded 
side of the green knight. He had planned it carefully, know- 
ing that the other would have to move his shield to protect 
himself, and so would expose his other side. But the green 
knight did not understand that he was being out-maneuvered. 
Instead of exposing himself and waiting for the blue knight to 
complete his motions, he stabbed him in the head. 

The blue knight fell to the floor like many tin cans. Now 
both he and the white horse were dead. The other knight 
stepped back to watch. But his life as a victor was complete 
for only an instant. The longer he stood, the more he became 
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just another onlooker. So he made himself busy, as warriors 
must, took up both flags and both swords as trophies, and 
swung off to his tent. 

Short claps of applause broke out from the groups of ladies 
and gentlemen who had watched. That was enough action for 
now, so they began to circulate. As they spread across the open 
spaces, they took great care not to step on either the blue knight 
or the white horse. Musicians moved among them and accom- 
panied themselves on lutes as they sang of battles and affairs. 
The whole pageant shifted restlessly as people moved from 
group to group, gathered closely where the conversation seemed 
pleasant, or slipped off to the trays of food. 

A huge dog stalked among them, snapping up bits of food 
that had dropped. He sniffed at the white horse and at the 
blue knight, then bit off the knight’s head with one gulp. It 
was not made of bone and flesh, but of china, like a vase, and 
when he swallowed, it crackled and tinkled against his insides. 
He sniffed at the people whose conversations fluttered about him, 
but they made no sign that they noticed him. As he stamped 
past some ladies seated on little benches, he flicked them with 
his tail. They tipped off and broke on the floor. They too 
were made of china, covered by velvet. But still no one noticed 
him. Who were they to do that? He pounced across the room 
again and again, tumbling people to the floor. The conversa- 
tion grew still, until so few remained intact that their custom 
of overlooking him no longer mattered. When he was satisfied, 
he sat down among the pieces of broken china and began to 
lick himself all along his stomach and between his legs. He 
snapped at his fur and rolled about in complete joy, oblivious 
to everything else. A few people still in one piece stood about 
here and there like costumed dolls, their gestures fixed, staring 
into the empty spaces where their listeners had been. To the boy 
there was something evil about this beast who had broken so 
many people and who was now, as he rolled himself about, 
dripping dark stains of saliva onto the velvet, the pieces of 
china, and the thick oak. He flashed his sword down upon the 
dog, again and again, but although it stopped grunting and 
swallowing, it continued to grin fiercely as the boy hacked it 
into chunks. 
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The music of the lutes continued. Their song was the only 
signal that touched all the pieces, so they alone held the room 
together and fixed each thing exactly in one place. Swords still 
glittered on the walls, but he knew that if he moved they would 
fall, because he too was bound within the room. Worms seemed 
to push up out of the oak flooring that he had thought was so 
solid, unimportant worms. He hacked at them as they swarmed 
over the chunks of the dog, but his sword broke against them 
without their having noticed him. 

Fog swept in through the windows, until the room was 
packed. He was the only thing left whole in the room. Every- 
thing else had been somehow desecrated. Why? He stared 
around and saw a woman’s face, that of a dead queen, and her 
eyes were bright. She took the chunks of dog and placed them 
back in order. When she finished, the dog was as before, with 
the cracks showing where it had broken, but it did not move. 
It stood like a china object as she petted it, and her eyes stared 
at him, eyes like two teacups filled with fog, stared at him until 
he saw their complete emptiness. He knew that if he took those 
teacups and threw them against the china dog, they would break 
and she would no longer stare at him. But he was tired of that. 
Enough had been broken. 


HAWK’S WELL PRESS announces a new series of paper- 
backs devoted to the poetry of the ‘‘deep image’’; 


The deep image rises from the shore- 
less gulf: here the poet reaches down 
among the lost branches, till a moment 
of seeing: the poem. 
WHITE SUN BLACK SUN by Jerome Rothenberg ... poems 
that mark ‘‘...the appearance of a cogent movement in a new 
direction...’’ 75e. 
POEMS FROM THE FLOATING WORLD (anthology, 3 vols.) 
Vol. 1: Breton, Celan, J. Wright, Bly, others 
Vol. 2: Neruda, Antin, Snyder, Huidobro, others 
Vol. 3: Reworkings of ancient texts (Chinese, Aztec, Indian, 
others) plus new American poems 25¢. each 
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THE MAN AND THE LION 


THE man left the edge of the jungle and walked to the lion 
who stood in the middle of the veldt. It was a bright moonlit 
night and the lion smiled at the man with moongreen eyes. 
The man put out his hand and the lion lifted his paw. 

‘‘Come with me and be my friend,’ said the man patting 
the lion’s mane. ‘‘Come and see the palace I’ve built for you. 
’ Stay with me and your mane will grow lush and silky and your 
belly will grow full.”’ 

Side by side they crossed the veldt and vanished at the 
jungle’s edge. 


At last the cage was finished and Gunder and the two 
Parisians had good reason to rejoice. Managing a bottle of wine 
in one hand, the painter climbed the tree trunk and yelled ‘‘Je 
suis un lion!’’ and wavered on its single limb and tried to roar. 
The silversmith rushed at the bars and growled and then look- 
ing at Gunder he shined a plated bar with his forefinger. 

‘*Splendide,’’ praised Gunder. 

Gunder drank only a few drops of wine as he paced first 
inside and then outside the cage, conjuring up visions of a lion. 

His lion. 

The Parisians sat on the floor in the middle of the cage 
and tried to harmonize to Au Clair de la Lune, and then after 
pretending to sharpen their claws on the tree trunk they wob- 
bled into their room and were soon asleep. Gunder went to 
bed but not to sleep. 

A few weeks earlier he and the two Frenchmen had arrived 
at this site in Northern Rhodesia, and Gunder had been pleased 
to find the four-room bungalow in good repair. Around it were 
several large trees, and before it the veldt stretched without 
end, while behind it were sparse woodlands that somewhere 
became the jungle. Native carpenters had carefully followed 
Gunder’s instructions — not without amazement — and trans- 
formed one of the rooms into a cage. The back and side walls 
were the cage’s walls while the front consisted of bars placed 
three feet from the doorway which opened into Gunder’s bed- 
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room. The cage had a main sliding door and a small feeding 
door. To the left at the front was a deep water trough, and 
in the center, a tree to be used for claw-sharpening, back-rubbing 
and, in spritely moments, for climbing. 

The painter had graced the walls with a fine mural, and 
the silversmith plated every third bar with silver. 

Gunder had to see it again, and he turned on his light and 
walked to the doorway. 

The silvered bars sparkled like cylindrical teeth in the 
mouth of a monster. In the shadows a newly-painted lion and 
lioness were about to devour a freshly-killed zebra. Vultures 
soared overhead like giant bats, and a mammoth river of murky 
veldt grass flowed on endlessly, punctuated by the shimmering 
trees. The great bluish eye of the outdoors peeked in through 
the barred window, and soon little memories climbed through the 
window and filled the cage with their whinings and scratchings, 
like a family of lion cubs returned to remind Gunder of his 
cubhood days. 

Many years before, his father had taken him to the Phila- 
delphia Zoo where he had seen his first lion. The King of 
Beasts had yawned and lazily wedged his head between his paws. 
‘*Papa, I want a lion.’’ Papa had smiled and patted his yellow- 
haired child on the head and said, ‘‘When you’re a big man 
maybe you'll get one. A big man who really wants what he 
wants, gets it.’’ 

Over the years Gunder had said less about lions than most 
boys who want lions, but each visit to a zoo and circus had in- 
creased his want until, grown into a tall light-haired man he 
had actually left for Africa. In Paris he hired the painter and 
the silversmith. Once on the site he had gone to the chief of 
the local tribe and said he wanted a lion. Naturally a cub, was 
the response, but Gunder said no, he wanted a fine big male lion 
with a beautiful mane. To Gunder the King of Beasts was not 
a plump baby with a kitten’s face and a milky smell. Nor could 
he tolerate the idea of waiting for the cub to grow up. He 
would pacify the big lion with love and understanding. 

A sudden rumbling locomotived over the plain outside and 
the memory-cubs vanished. The rumbling came again and Gun- 
der walked to the front door and peered into the veldt, and saw 
what might have been a continuation of the mural. He smiled 
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and returned to bed. 

The next morning he awakened from a dream, the one about 
the man and the lion on the veldt, but this time it was dreamed 
in Africa instead of Pennsylvania and he shouted ‘“‘I’m in 
Africa !’’ and the Parisians hurried from their room, and again, 
“I’m in Africa!’’ At noon he paid them and promised to 
write to them and tell how everything went, and eventually 
they’d have a glorious reunion up in Paris. 

As they were leaving, the painter called out, ‘‘Aw revoir, 
brave type, l’ami des lions, et fais attention !”’ 

The day fell peacefully to evening, and likewise the fol- 
lowing day and still the following. All too peacefully. On one 
of the days an impatient Gunder located a boy who had gone to 
a mission school and who promised to come each day with the 
lion’s meat, tidy up the bungalow and make Gunder’s lunch. 

Two days later he was dozing in the hammock behind the 
house, and was abruptly awakened by bitter yowls and saw a 
bulky wooden cage being carried into his yard by chanting 
natives. His lion. Nearing the cage he first thought, That in 
my house! and then, What a beautiful beast! The lion’s mane 
resembled stacks of straw and his eyes were a fierce yellow 
whose jade pupils periodically eclipsed the yellow. ‘‘Hello, my 
friend,’’ greeted Gunder. The lion bared his teeth and slashed 
at him with his paw. 

A net runway was set up from the traveling cage to the 
room-cage. The lion refused to move, but after a jab with a 
pole that made Gunder wince, he ran through the corridor and 
into the cage and bared his teeth and slapped the bars till they 
rattled, and then he slunk to the back. 

Gunder paid the chief enough money for two lions, and 
the natives walked away leaving him alone with his lion. 

The lion sat in the corner and whenever Gunder moved, 
wrinkled his face and growled. Gunder spoke softly and the 
lion harmonized with a sonorous gurgle that occasionally rose to 
a screech. But eventually he relaxed though he ignored the 
water and the antelope leg. 

Gunder arose and the lion sprang up and rushed at the 
bars with a yowl. ‘‘My friend,’’ implored Gunder, ‘‘if you only 
knew how I felt about you. What separates us?’’ 
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He entered his room and turned on the light and looked 
back and saw two burning green spots watching him. 
After supper he approached his new friend but the eyes 
glared with such hatred that he was afraid. He Knew it was a 
bad beginning and he tried to reason with the lion, who reasoned 
back with a sustained snarl. His ‘‘Good night’’ was answered 
by a clanking swipe at the bars. 

For a long time he lay sleepless. Here was the supreme 
challenge of his life. Love and understanding. A name he 
must have a name. Remember Jackie in the Central Park Zoo? 
Jackie! Better for a squirrel. And Simba on the West Coast? 
Of course, that’s it! The Lion. 

As he dozed off he heard a vague watery lapping that 
sounded like a lullaby .. . 

Well into the darkness the house exploded with a roar and 
Gunder fumbled for the light, knocked it over, set it up again, 
and lay there stupefied. He had forgotten lions and Africa and 
imagined himself in bed at home in Pennsylvania. Minutes 
later he was giggling and then laughing. Hoping to share his 
laughter with The Lion he went to the doorway but recoiled at a 
menacing growl followed by a green-eyed pacing. 

Those eyes never left him and whenever he shut his they 
came closer and closer until to escape he opened them again. 
On the-verge of giddiness he fell asleep. 

Later he was awakened by what sounded like claws tearing 
through miles of screen wire and slender panes of sleet, and he 
put his head under the pillow. Then came a sound of lacerated 
gears that couldn’t stop rotating and even increased their speed, 
and he pulled the covers over his head and finally dozed off. 

He awoke in a heavy sweat, his eyes blinking in the hot 
sun. Running to the doorway he saw... no, it wasn’t possible... 
He might have screamed WHY DID YOU DO IT! 

The victorious lions had been clawed as if The Lion envied 
their freedom, and the zebra bore many new stripes. Only 
two vultures were intact while the others had ragged tears in 
their heads and wings. 'Those marvelous veldt trees the painter 
had sacrificed so many hours to... their leaves and limbs and 
trunks clawed through as if an irate storm had grown talons. 

The tree lay helplessly on its side, and the silver-plating was 
shattered, the base metal showing through like dirty underwear. 
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Like a playful giant kitten The Lion reached out with a 
look of Come closer Come closer. 

But a few days earlier Gunder had watched the artists at 
work and had shared their pride. He put his hands over his 
face. 

At noon the houseboy arrived, and after lunch Gunder 
approached The Lion. ‘‘ All right, old fellow, I know you didn’t 
realize what you were doing,’’ eyeing the desecrated mural and 
the supine tree, ‘‘and I think we’ll be friends soon.’’ He went 
to the cage and had the boy bring the meat, but The Lion leaped 
up with a ery so fiendish he backed to the doorway and waited. 

The Lion also waited. 

‘* All right, if you wait there I’ll wait here,’’ and he sat down 
and spoke in honeyed tones. 

The Lion answered with a bass growl punctuated with sud- 
den coughs. 

Patience, patience. 

Gunder became tired and recalled all the friendly lions of 
his dreams. 

Finally The Lion reclined near the bars, his forelegs jutting 
out and both paws turned in at right angles and meeting in a 
cozy touch. His mane fell around his head in thick sheaves and 
when he drew back his head and yawned, he resembled a Prus- 
sian officer. Very slowly his eyes closed and a deep wrinkle 
formed on his forehead and Gunder noted six long yellow hairs 
vn each brow, and demure eyelashes more befitting a cow. Only 
his upper lids had true lashes and they were soft brown above 
and black beneath. Gunder smiled when he saw twelve pristine 
whiskers on each side, and the chin with its smartly-trimmed 
goatee—he lacked only spectacles. 

Gunder’s gaze passed from the silly goatee to the closed 
Oriental eyes, then to the broad rabbity nose, pink with black 
spots, and on to the dull shine of the lower lip. The Lion 
yawned and four enormous tusks sprang into view like the 
hinged fangs of a giant rattlesnake, the tongue curled back and 
revealed the ridged palate, his chops shivered like midnight 
jelly and he shut his mouth with a wheeze. 

Gunder slowly stood up holding the meat in his hand and 
leaned toward the feeding door. The Lion uncoiled with a roar 
and inserted a paw through the bars and tore at Gunder and 
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touched his sleeve. Gunder left the house. 

Patience, patience. 

Early in the evening he raised the feeding door with one 
pole and pushed in the meat with another. The Lion seized it, 
dropped it and turned to Gunder. Going as near as he dared 
he said, ‘Goodnight old boy, I don’t blame you, we’ll be friends 
soon,’’ and jumped away as The Lion threw himself at the bars 
and then ran to the back and gurgled in helpless rage. 

“‘Stop!’’ yelled Gunder from bed several hours later, 
awakened by metallic gnashing. 

Past midnight the house reverberated with sound from the 
cage. On hearing an echo or an answer from the veldt, Gunder 
went to the front door. 

In the cold bright moonlight he thought he saw a greyish 
form far in the distance, and suddenly felt so alone and isolated 
he fled to The Lion. ‘‘Was that a friend, huh? Well, soon 
I’ll be your friend,’’ happy The Lion was present and for the 
first time feeling a unique bond with him. ‘‘I know you don’t 
like me yet, I guess you even hate me,’’ wincing at the word, 
‘‘but you'll see, we’ll be friends.’’ The Lion snarled. 

As Gunder moved away The Lion reached through with a 
big furry paw and Gunder wished he could already clasp it 
in friendship. 

For a long time he couldn’t sleep, and when he did he 
dreamed he was in a shrouded cage and that luminous claws 
were weaving in from without. He ran to one side and a paw 
playfully felt for him and he escaped to the far side only to 
meet another paw. And all the while pairs of jade spots danced 
around him, growing and diminishing. 

He awoke at six and looked into the next room and saw 
The Lion comfortably stretched out in slumber. What a won- 
derful sight. 

After breakfast he went to the doorway and sat down and 
pleaded : ‘‘I know we’ve made you hate us. We've shot you 
and killed your game and stuffed your mothers and fathers and 
put you into cages,’’ simultaneously seeing The Lion through 
the bars, ‘‘and frightened our kids with your name. But I’m 
different. I’ve always liked you, even years before we met,’’ 
moving forward, ‘‘and I want to be your friend,’’ at which The 
Lion crouched. 
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Gunder went on pleading and was now reclining against 
the doorway. The Lion seemed to be listening and nodding his 
head and was just opening his mouth when— 

‘‘Oh!’? and Gunder sprang awake and saw the houseboy 
beside him. During lunch he felt oppressively heavy and left 
most of the meal. 

*“Not good?”’ asked the boy. 

‘*Tt’s fine but today I’m not hungry. It’s the heat.’’ 

The boy felt uneasy and after tidying the house, was glad 
to leave. 

In the afternoon Gunder strolled into the veldt where he 
saw a herd of antelope springing over the grass and far away, 
vultures circling overhead. It was a clear day and the sky 
was a burning blue and the trees wavered upwards like surrealist 
vegetation. Suddenly the air turned to a solid white haze, hot 
and suffocating, and as abruptly changed to a nightmarish 
sparkle of blue sky over miles of starving yellow grass, and then 
Gunder felt well again and thought... maybe someday I'll be 
walking here with The Lion by my side. 

He returned home and as he entered the back yard he was 
startled to see part of the huge maned head gazing from the 
barred window. For a moment he imagined The Lion had 
escaped and was roaming the house. 

The Lion remained motionless, watching him, then dis- 
appeared, reappeared. ‘Hello, old man!’’ The Lion bared his 
teeth. He walked around the house and soundlessly opened the 
front door and tiptoed to the doorway and peeked around the 
corner. The Lion was standing with his forefeet against the 
wall and looking out the window. His head turned right and 
left and his tail twitched. 

‘‘Here I am—”’ 

The Lion leaped around and faced Gunder with a growl. 

After supper Gunder looked into the mirror to see if he 
had a sunburn. 

The burn was slight but there were dark patches under his 
eyes like a raccoon’s mask, and he had grown leaner and had 
a new straw-yellow beard. My own mane, he thought grinning, 
well, I’ll shave it off before I return home with The Lion. 

‘**Goodnight, my friend,’’ he said from the doorway. 

The meat still lay on the floor because so far The Lion ate 
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only at night as if to annoy him with the sound of flesh being 
torn and gulped. He stroked his beard, thinking, I’ll have to 
do something about these nights. 

He went to bed and this time automatically coiled the pillow 
around his head. His own eyes closed but those other eyes 
appeared again, and he turned on the light determined to con- 
quer the parent phantom, and he stared The Lion in the eye. 
The Lion was quite willing to play the game and his eyes stared 
back with the keenness of jeweled needles. Gunder switched off 
the light but the eyes were now so razorlike he turned it on 
again and lay with his eyes open. Suddenly the huge maned 
head grew against his, eye to eye and nose to nose and breath 
to breath. 

I better get sleep, he warned himself. 

The Lion rattled the bars. He threw his shoe at the cage 
and a few minutes later heard the sound of leather being ripped 
apart. 

He fell asleep and his nightmare returned, with a variation. 
When on the verge of being clutched by the luminous claws 
his left hand sprouted a colossal pair of weightless pliers and 
he plucked out the claws by the roots, one by one, to the sound 
of a bloodful slursh. His right hand became a sharp metal hook 
and he gouged out the eyes. But as fast as he extracted and 
gouged, the claws and eyes returned, cycle on cycle. 

The next morning he awoke with a bad headache and all 
the covers around his head. And The Lion? he wondered. 

The Lion was sound asleep with his head between his paws 
and little wrinkles on his face, and his mane appeared so weary- 
dry that Gunder sighed. How helpless he looked, and Gunder 
regretted his cruel nightmare. 

When the houseboy arrived Gunder said, ‘‘From now on 
bring only half the usual amount of meat,’’ and he cut the meat 
in half. 

The boy seemed to fear him and averted his eyes, 

‘“What’s the matter?’’ 

The boy looked away, silent. 

In the middle of dessert Gunder grabbed his arm and held 
tightly. ‘‘Now, son, what is the matter? Why are you afraid 
of me?”’ 

‘‘Master looks tired.’’ 
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"Ts that all?’’ 
Gunder felt an urge to thrash him and the boy may have 
divined it because he hurriedly filled The Lion’s trough with 
fresh water and left the house. ‘‘Remember, tomorrow only 
half the meat!’’ called Gunder. 

He spent the afternoon in the hammock under the leaves. 
In a state of somnolence he reviewed the splenic carnivores, from 
the shrew to the lion, projecting them into a parade through the 
foliage. Excess meat made the carnivores ill-tempered. Given 
less meat The Lion would have less reason to hate and also 
would soon realize who fed him, and would be grateful when 
his full ration was restored. It had to work it had to work, as 
he fell asleep in the hammock. 

He awoke at twilight and looked straight into The Lion’s 
eyes staring down from the cage’s back window. 

When he fed The Lion the half-sized meat he met the usual 
greeting but felt resigned and even optimistic because he knew 
this hell was nearing its end, and soon he and his friend The 
Lion would sit together and laugh over the awful old days. 

The Lion left the feeding door and went to the window and 
looked out. Gunder called to him and he turned his head and 
gave a short whoof! and returned to the window. He ignored 
Gunder’s ‘‘Goodnight.’’ 

Much later Gunder was awakened—the house seemed lifted 
and carried away and about to topple over on a crest of roar- 
ing, and he ran to the front door. A second’s silence and it 
came again answered by a call from The Lion. The two roars 
met head on, crashed and clasped each other by the throats and 
soared skyward. 

With his eyes burning from lack of sleep Gunder marched 
to the cage and screamed ‘‘Shut up you goddamned bastard!’’ 
and dashed to the bookshelf and with all his might threw a big 
volume at the bars. 
bump. 

A furious paw reached out and felt around like a blind 
man’s hand and within seconds the pages were torn and scat- 
tered within the cage. 

Gunder returned to bed. 

When he was awakened by a loud rattling, he got up, the 
rattling stopped, and without turning on the light he crawled 
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toward the cage on his hands and knees. Now we'll see who 
gets frightened, and he crept closer and closer. 

Closer and closer nearly there he would— 

The Lion stalked him, step for step from the back of the 
cage, and sprung with a monstrous scream and landed with all 
fours clutching the bars. 

“cc Help 1? 

Gunder lay on the floor, and finally dragged himself to 
bed. 

The following morning he said to The Lion, ‘‘Sorry, but 
soon you’ll like me whether you like me or not,’’ surprised at 
the harshness in his voice. But he knew the storm was reaching 
its peak, and just beyond lay years of sunny peace and REST. 

At noon the boy arrived with The Lion’s meat, made lunch 
for Gunder, rushed through his other duties and left. 

What’s the matter with him? thought Gunder. 

The afternoon went faster than usual. At sunset Gunder 
fed The Lion the half-portion and observed a strange new look 
in his eyes. ‘‘Goodnight old fellow, it’s only for your own 
good.’’ 


After hours of scratching and growling, Gunder hurled his 
bedside chair at the cage. It struck with a woody clank, and 
repentantly Gunder went to The Lion and pleaded, ‘‘Please 
stop I gotta sleep I gotta sleep, I didn’t mean it,’’ and without 
waiting for an answer he went back to bed. 

Somehow the chair was pulled into the cage, and then splin- 
tered and carted around, and Gunder turned on the light and 
ran at The Lion shouting ‘‘Shut up you goddamn beast you’re 
driving me crazy! This can’t go on!’’ 

Gunder was asleep when the boy arrived. He tapped the 
pillow and whispered, ‘‘Master want lunch?’’ Gunder slept. 
**Master want lunch?’’ 

‘*No!’’ as Gunder pulled the covers over his head. And 
then: ‘All right, fix me a salad.”’ 

When Gunder went to the cage The Lion was waiting for 
him. Behind him lay the remains of the chair, as if The Lion’s 
idea of Gunder in effigy. 

While serving lunch the boy remained as far as possible 
from the table. Brooded Gunder, I’ll fix the sniveling little 
bastard you’d think I was contagious, you’d think I was a leper. 
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As the boy poured him water he seized his arm. ‘‘No, no 
master !’’ 

“Now look,’’ said Gunder between his teeth, ‘‘you’re here 
to make my lunches, not insult me. I pay you plenty and I’m 
kind to you. Now,”’’ his face vibrating, ‘‘ What is the matter?’ 
releasing his grip. 

‘*Master, master, he look... tired...strange...his eyes.”’ 

‘*Damn his eyes!’’’ Then controlling himself, ‘‘Just what 
have I done to you?’’ 

The boy had slunk to the kitchen doorway. 

*‘Come back !’’ 

He returned. ‘‘Master’s eyes frighten me,’’ and he looked 
at the floor. 

‘*All right, but don’t be so afraid of me, I’m not going to 
eat you.”’ 

Again he eut The Lion’s meat in half, saying, ‘‘From now 
on bring only half the usual amount of meat.’’ 

‘*Yes, master,’’ and the boy left the house. 

Gunder had to escape the bungalow and he took a few steps 
into the veldt and then felt too weak and turned back and 
climbed into the hammock and closed his eyes. How peaceful... 
the dulcimer seaside sound of miles of grass billowing under the 
wind... 

When he awoke he was half aware of a terrible nightmare, 
and he quietly entered the bungalow and tiptoed to the cage 
and found The Lion asleep like a lamb, an emaciated lamb. His 
face was bony and his hide covered his ribs like parchment on a 
Chinese lantern. His tail gave a forlorn twitch. How sad and 
weak he looked, and Gunder tiptoed closer. The Lion took a 
deep breath and then his lungs collapsed with a wheeze. 

If only I could reason with him. Are we forever sealed 
apart? I love The Lion, well, I did love him, at least until 
I got him. 

He saw that The Lion was now awake and had been watch- 
ing him, his eyes preternaturally bright. He stood up, so slowly 
Gunder hardly perceived movement, and crouched low and began 
to crawl behind him. Gunder tried to shut his eyes and walk 
away, but he couldn’t. Those other eyes were begging for 
something, desperately imploring. Never had The Lion given 
him such a personal look and he felt in absolute union with 
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him. The Lion paused, barely opened his mouth and a pink 
tongue slipped out and curled to both sides and slipped in again. 
Gunder was unafraid and felt so relaxed he—‘‘Stop!’’ throwing 
his hands before his face and tumbling onto the floor. Half 
dazed he looked cageward. 

His leap ended, The Lion sat up like a giant tabby and 
watched him, and again his tongue slipped out and around his 
chops and coyly retreated. 

Gunder recalled the nightmare in the hammock and won- 
dered, How could J do that? and for a long time he lay there 
without thought or fear, feeling like a thin white sheet of balsam 
wood. 

At four in the afternoon he tried to sleep but couldn’t and 
suddenly felt starved but couldn’t eat, and sat there with his 
hands over his face. How heavy his beard and how sharp his 
cheekbones, and he rubbed them absent-mindedly. The hammock 
dream rushed in, he tried to kill it, was unable to and experi- 
enced relief in dwelling on it, beeame horrified at himself and 
left the house. 

The outdoors was an oven filled with snatches of the noon-. 
day heat, and the veldt was a stack of mirages reaching up to 
the sky, and the sky was low and menacing like a mammoth paw 
padded with heat and clawed with jagged brooding. 

He returned to the house and sat on his bed and his mind 
became saturated with a sense of failure and disillusion. His 
lips curled and tears trickled into his beard and he lowered 
his head and wept as scattered scenes from scattered years 
merged into a column that filed through his mind, every scene 
too ashamed to remain and after a second’s pause flicking its 
fingers at him and running away, replaced by the next in line. 

His father and that long-ago day in the zoo. Celebrating 
the cage’s completion. Cutting the meat in half. Years and 
years seemed to go by and it grew darker and darker... 

After midnight The Lion roared as never before and then 
bounded around the cage until the house quaked, and then came 
a series of insane yowls and sereeches suffused with a liquidy 
gurgling. Gunder turned on the light. 

Silence. 

Again he was awakened by a roaring. That roaring stop- 
ped, but another one tore through his mind gathering momentum 
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till he screamed. 

Then came a long rich silence with a fuzzy edge. 

The hammock nightmare returned, and then... As if 
enacting it he left his bed. 

It was dawn over the veldt and a morning sun lit the bunga- 
low. In Gunder’s mind all was clear as he soundlessly went to 
the kitchen, took the axe from the corner, how he hated guns, and 
stalked toward the cage. One step two steps three steps, the 
axe held near its gleaming blade. 

The Lion, his head framed by the great shaggy mane, was 
asleep on his side with a paw over his eyes. 

Gunder stopped and scrutinized him and crept onward, care- 
ful not to bump the axe against the doorway. Now before the 
barred door. 

He raised it by fractions, up up up, higher still, soon he 
could latch it. The Lion’s paw shuddered and then calmed. 
The latching made a squeak and— 

The Lion’s eyes slowly opened and Gunder rushed in and 
the eyes burst open and The Lion sprang up and around, the 
axe went down and missed the mark and chopped off his tail. 
The Lion gave a screaming roar and rose high into the air and 
arrowed his eyes into Gunder’s and bore downwards. 

Gunder tried to escape but felt the claws scrape BRRRR 
over his ribs and tear through his flesh. 

The Lion was smothering him and he tore himself away 
and with all his strength drove the axe into The Lion’s head. 
The axe stuck and the floor turned slippery with blood and 
Gunder slid and fell and then somehow got up, still grasping 
the axe. The Lion collapsed with a deep wail ending in a 
slimy gurgle, and the axe slipped from Gunder’s grip and he 
fell down beside The Lion. 

The sun was higher over the veldt and it shone warmly into 
the cage and onto the straw-colored man’s beard and Lion’s 
mane, and blood mingled with blood, and Gunder’s right arm 
lay motionless over The Lion’s shoulder. 


send your check or money order to 
friends of animals, inc. 
610 madison avenue new york 22 
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There’s never been any publication 
quite like it! 
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